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THE 
MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST 


EXPLANATORY 


** We look for a remedy in impossible legislative enactments, 
and there is but one remedy which will avail—that the thing 
which we call public opinion learn something of the meaning 
of human nobleness and demand some approximation to it.”— 
J. A. FROUDE. 


VERY great event in the world’s history 

L. has parted men into two classes, those 

who saw what the nature of the event 

was and whose thoughts were moulded by it; 

and those who, after the event, continued to 

hold the same faith and the same opinion as they 
held before. 

Some who are dachange’l by convulsions, such 
as those which began in 1914 and are not yet over, 
may argue that their views needed no revision.’ 

“All that has happened,” they may say, 
“merely illustrates the soundness of our reason- 
ing. We have seen nothing to surprise us. All 
fell out as we had foreseen.” 

An attitude comforting to their sense of 
personal value, but not one to impress us as 


sincere. 
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For, if it were sincere, it would imply that 
these people, knowing a dreadful catastrophe 
must befall their fellow-men, went on eating and 
drinking, amassing and spending money, marrying 
and giving in marriage, instead of making every 
effort possible to give warning of and to turn 
aside the disaster. 

Who, with a clear conception of the horrors 
and miseries which a general European war must 
inflict, could have gone calmly about the business 
of life, could have borne even to live? Callous 
as we have grown to suffering, insensitive as we 
are to pity so long as those whom we should 
pity are far off, choked as the seeds of love are 
in our hearts by the thorns of indifference and 
selfishness and hate, is there one of us who, if 
he were certain of wars even more devilish and 
devastating in the future, would not prefer to 
die rather than bear the contemplation of them ? 

I do not mean that a vague apprehension of 
evil would drive any one to suicide: I mean a 
definite, detailed image such as that which some 
of us had stamped upon our minds by the late 
war. To look back is pain enough; to look 
forward to such a prospect would be intolerable. 
That way would madness lie. 

Many said they knew that a general war 
must be, but they said this only as we say “ All 
must die.”” I do not believe that any man or 
woman living had a clear prevision of one 
hundredth part of the anguish, mental and 
bodily, which was caused, not by the battles 
alone, but by the tearing up of the roots of life 
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in quiet countrysides, by the driving forth of 
masses of homeless and destitute people, by the 
scanty and bad food of war-time, by the famine 
and disease which have followed after. 

All, therefore, who assert that their state of 
mind is to-day as it was before 1914, for the 
reason that it was then fully instructed already, 
can, I think, safely be disbelieved. 

Remain those who still embrace the formule 
which then satisfied them, either because they 
are incapable of conceiving any others, or because 
they see in this more immediate advantage to 
themselves. With them there can be no useful 
argument. Either they turn deaf ears from self- 
interest, or they are honestly puzzled that the 
only morality, the only way of life which they 
can imagine, should be challenged. 

There are large numbers of these people, but 
the honest among them are all in the middle or 
the late period of life. They cannot cumber the 
_ earth much longer, and there is no new genera- 
tion growing up to take their places. Some of 
the young may profess to agree with them ; they. 
have a motive; they fancy that Reaction may 
triumph for a great while yet. But it is im- 
possible that any of the young should truly take 
the middle-aged and elderly view: this would 
be against nature. In no age have sons been 
able to think as their fathers thought; in our 
age no woman can see life as her mother saw it. 

To the young then, not the young in years 
alone, but to all whose minds have not grown 
stiff and stationary, I address myself. My hope 
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is that it may help towards clear thinking if I 
review the process by which my own thought 
was changed. To do this it will be necessary to 
describe a good many of my experiences as a 
war correspondent in order to show how they set 
reason and imagination to work. The recounting 
of war adventures has, I am well aware, become 
flat, stale, unprofitable; but no one, so far as 
I know, has tried to explain how such adventures, 
destroyed one after another, the values upon 
which his convictions, hopes, ideals had been 
based, and set him groping after new values. 

I believe it may be useful to do this, because 
there are millions of men and women every- 
where who have been profoundly changed by 
events, but who do not yet quite understand 
what caused the change or how far it has carried 
them. They are, therefore, in a state of intel- 
lectual impotence. They cannot make up their 
minds to go forward. 

“ Forward,” they ask, “‘ to what ? ”’ 

Yet neither can they contentedly remain 
where they are. 

I do not doubt that the awakening which 
befell me befell millions of others. By following 
the stages of disillusion and enlightenment 
through which one of the awakened passed, 
some of these millions may see more clearly what 
they have lost and what they have gained. 
They may be led to form a just estimate of their 
position. 

After a long age of self-sufficiency revolt is 
in the air once more. The woolly veil which the 
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Victorians wove to hide reality has been rent in 
twain. The nature of a civilisation aiming at the 
satisfaction of material appetites is revealed. 
Not alone its cruelty, its suppression of generous 
instincts, and its arrogant division of mankind 
into classes (the true cause of class war), but also 
its miserable failure to build up anything more 
solid than a makeshift system which requires 
constant patching and propping to save it from 
collapse, are now forced upon our sight. 

The rending of the veil had begun before the 
war. It accounted for the disdainful dislike of 
Victorianism, which showed itself even before the 
end of the nineteenth century. At the root of 
the dislike was, I believe, a perception of that 
self-sufficiency which I have mentioned ; of the 
great gulf fixed between professions and conduct ; 
of the humbug inherent in the Victorian view 
of life. 

Our real grievance against this view is that 
it debased the spiritual coinage. It put into 
circulation any number of what Samuel Butler 
called ‘‘ spurious threepenny bits.”’ It would not 
honour any currency of thought or morals at its 
face value. While the Victorians went to church 
regularly, they were comfortably persuaded that 
the teaching of Christ was not to be “ inter- 
preted literally.”” They patronised their prophets 
(Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold), which was 
more offensive than stoning them. ‘ How 
vigorous !’’ they murmured, or “ how beautiful! ”’ 
or “how penetrating!’ and, snuffing up the 
perfume of style with a preening of their conceit 
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of intellect, they paid no attention whatever to 
the prophetic messages. 

They busied themselves with philanthropic 
schemes—as a means of keeping the poor in 
their places. They coined for their enterprises 
the hideous word “ humanitarian,” while they 
practised an inhuman separation. They organ- 
ised charity—and forgot that the word means 
love. 

They could be more easily forgiven if they had 
avowed their determination to retain their own 
comforts and privileges at no matter what cost 
to the mass of their toiling fellow-countrymen, 
condemned for the most part to basely mechanical 
tasks at wages which secured them no more than 
the bare necessaries of life. One can make 
allowance even for the callousness of the French 
noble during the ages which provoked the 
Revolution: he believed and proclaimed that 
he was of more delicate flesh and blood than the 
peasant or the artisan, and therefore had a right 
to his purple and fine linen, his luxurious table, 
his soft bed. That was silly ; it was, if you like, 
insane; but it was not hypocritical. What 
nauseates one in the Victorians is that they 
“made the best of both worlds,”’ enjoyed all the 
advantages of Dives, and offered Lazarus the 
consolation that all which he lacked in this world 
would be made up to him in the world to come. 
They did not believe in Heaven; never was 
there an age which feared more shrinkingly to 
die or made greater parade of grief for the dead ; 
but Heaven served their purpose as an opiate to 
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dull the ache of poverty, to secure them against 
any lessening of their gains. 

With not less fraud they used Democracy as 
their stalking-horse ; from behind its cover they 
ruled in their own interest exactly as divine- 
right kings and aristocrats had done. They spoke 
with one voice from the platform and with 
another at the dinner-table, in the smoking-room. 
They kept the people quiet by pretending that 
it had the power and was master of its house ; 
they fooled us to the top of our bent. They gave 
us combats of political gladiators, quite harmless, 
with swords of lath merely, with spears of tinfoil, 
to keep our attention from those things that 
pertained truly to our health. 

The world catastrophe was caused by their 
intellectual dishonesty, their refusal to clear their 
minds of cant, to call greed, callousness, trickery 
by their proper names; for with these faults 
they infected other ruling classes, and so the 
reign of devilry began. Now to the world cata- 
strophe succeeds world revolution. All who 
are weary of falseness are the revolutionaries. 
All who believe that there is a means of avoiding 
further catastrophes are optimists. In these 
pages one of them will try to make clear how his 
weariness grew, how his faith was born, and how 
far it has led him from his earlier unthinking 
acquiescence in a system founded upon lies. 


CHAPTER I 
A WORLD OF UNREALITIES 


** Every one knows, and Ministers know best of all, that 
governing means lying. Gouverney, c’est mentiv.’’—Henrs Roche- 
fort during the Dreyfus Case. 


i ‘ , VELL, and where do you want to 
go?” I had broken in upon a 
council of war. It was the day after 

Austria’s declaration of war against Serbia. One 
man had already been instructed to leave for 
Vienna that night. Another would go with him 
and apply for permission to accompany the 
Austrian Army. My desire was to get into Serbia 
and do the campaign from that side. 

“You can’t get to Serbia,” said a voice. 

I would have got there, but I knew the owner 
of the voice, so I did not argue. 

‘* To the French frontier, then,”’ I said. 

“Good. When can you start? Can you 
catch the two-fifteen ? ”’ 

“Oh yes,’’ I made answer. It was then 
almost noon. 

“‘ All right. Keep in touch closely. Let us 
know every day where you are. Off you go. 
Good-bye. Good luck.” 

I did not catch the two-fifteen, but that night 
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in the soft summer dusk I left Charing Cross with 
the two other correspondents, bound for Vienna 

. and with my wife as well. 

Was I crazy ? 

One of my friends thought so. The other 
said : 

“Quite right. Very sensible. You'll have a 
nice little motor trip and be back in a week or 
ten days. This is only a local affair. A general 
war in Europe is unthinkable.” 

That was how I had argued in the afternoon 
when I ran down to our country cottage where 
we were living and got a maid to pack my wife’s 
bag while I packed my own. She had gone up to 
London. Ihad promised to take her that evening 
to a theatre. When we met as we had arranged 
I said : 

“We aren’t going to the theatre. We are 
going to France.” 

The wives of special correspondents have to 
be prepared for shocks of this kind. She made 
no objection. She simply said : 

“Oh, are we? Then I must buy a hat.” 

So we bought a hat, and we took it with us 
in a paper bag. 


As the boat-train ran swiftly and smoothly 
through the July night, warm and scented, it 
did seem indeed unthinkable that there could be 
anything more than a strictly localised war. 

For years we had talked of an Armageddon, a 
war of all nations that must some day be born 
from the heavy travail of our armaments, from 
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the pains of costly preparation which burdened 
all nations more heavily year by year. Yet the 
more we talked of it, the less we believed it would 
come. 
We lived in a world of unrealities, created by 
politicians. 

We were fooled as it seems to be the fate of 
peoples under a democratic system to be fooled 
always. That was why I took my wife with me, 
and her new hat in a paper bag. 


In Amiens next morning the thing seemed 
more unthinkable than ever. The town was in 
its usual smiling, prosperous, comfortable self. 
No signs of anything unusual except a knot of 
people reading some news posted up in the window 
of a bank. I am glad no one prophesied to me 
as we strolled through the pleasant, bustling, 
sunny streets, that in a month’s time I should 
be there again listening to the sound of German 
guns, that I should between three and four 
years from that date be rushing out of those 
streets into cellars to escape the explosions of 
airplane bombs, that I should see Amiens 
evacuated, empty, silent. I am glad no one 
prophesied all that, for I am afraid I should 
have been scornful. I might even have been 
impolite. 

For in France the politicians were as hazy and 
ill-prepared as our own. ‘The people had not been 
warned. They did not know that the election of 
President Poincaré was considered a triumph 
for those who wanted the Government to follow 
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une politeque fiere. In the train which took 
senators and deputies back to Paris from Versailles 
after the election, there were many who said, 
“This may mean war.’’ But the people did not 
know that. 

Nor did they know that the Government of the 
Tsar had secret understandings with President 
Poincaré, who had promised, without the authority 
of the French people, that France would take up 
arms with Russia against Austria whenever a 
conflict should break out. Russia had not until 
this promise was given been able to count upon 
the support of the French armies for the design 
which the Tsar’s Government had of “settling ”’ 
Austria and becoming the predominant power 
in the Balkans. The French people thought 
that the lengthening of their period of military 
service from two years to three was forced upon 
them by Germany. They would have been 
surprised to learn that it was their ally Russia 
which insisted upon the change. 

They had no idea that in the diplomatic 
world France was considered the most dangerous 
militarist power. The diplomatic world kept its 
opinion to itself, or only imparted it in secret 
dispatches. In such dispatches as that of Baron 
Guillaume, Belgian Minister in Paris, who wrote 
to the Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Davignon, 
on 16th January 1914, seven months before war 
came, that “the greatest danger threatening 
the peace of Europe was the policy of M. Poincaré, 
M. Delcassé, M. Millerand, and their friends.” 
That policy was, in Baron Guillaume’s opinion, 
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“ the determining cause of an increase of militarist 
tendencies in Germany.”’ 

If that had been published in some form 
which would have enlightened the world without 
making the writer’s stay in Paris impossible, the 
world would have been, at any rate, able to 
forecast the course of events. It may be that 
war would have been avoided. The French 
Government did not, in Baron Guillaume’s 
judgment, intend to trouble the peace of Europe 
deliberately. They were playing with explosives. 
Partly for their own political purposes, partly 
from mere folly and fecklessness, men in power 
were making Germany uneasy. No doubt they 
would have said that Germany was making them 
uneasy. That was true too. In Germany there 
were men of the same stanip eager to pursue une 
politique fiere, to make their country feared. 
In both countries, in all countries, the people 
wanted only to carry on their businesses and 
bring up their families and get what enjoyment 
they could out of their lives. They were told 
that their national interests were this and that. 
They scarcely gave the matter a thought. 

The men and the women in France, in 
Germany, in Russia, in Austria who had any 
reason to believe that a general war was about 
to happen were as few, therefore, as those in 
England. All nations were misled, deceived. 
None of them knew what their rulers were doing, 
none of them understood what suspicion and fear 
were felt in the Foreign Offices and the War 
Offices of the Great Powers. The way in which 
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their affairs were being managed was hidden 
from them, not less in democratic countries than 
in those which remained under the rule of auto- 
crats claiming to govern by divine right. The 
nations themselves were not afraid of one another, 
not suspicious of one another, except at times 
when they were worked upon to believe lies, as 
when the Germans called King Edward the 
_ disturber of Europe, or when France and Britain 
almost went to war over a piece of swamp in 
Africa. 

What the nations were thinking in those days 
of late July was that the managers of their affairs 
could not possibly let the whole of Europe be 
caught into a quarrel that had its beginning in 
a Balkan intrigue. They imagined the Foreign 
Ministers exchanging calm, considered messages, 
keeping War Ministers in check, discussing the 
difficulty like reasonable men expert in the 
handling of diplomatic tangles. 

If the nations had known what confusion 
reigned in the Foreign Offices, how one Minister 
desperately besought the others to meet in con- 
ference, how some sat aghast, how some made 
efforts to stand in the way of those who were 
urging war, and how others blindly pursued 
purposes fraught with disaster, they would not 
have gone about their business so quietly and 
cheerfully as they were doing in Amiens and 
everywhere else that hot morning. 

A telegram to Paris ordered a motor to meet 
us next morning at Chalons. We took a hurried 
look at our favourite corners in the Cathedral, 
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and then started in a slow train eastward. 
Through many places we went that I had never 
heard the names of before, and little we thought 
that soon their names would be familiar to all 
the world. In Villers-—Bretonneaux and Rosieres 
I was within a month picking up and carrying 
in the wounded from fields of battle. Through 
Ham and Laon, dreaming quietly in the sunshine 
that day, the retreating Allied armies were soon 
to pour in disorder with the enemy on their heels. 

Two hours’ wait at Rheims gave us the chance 
to lunch at the “ Lion d’Or,” the famous hotel 
looking on to the Cathedral. I was glad of that 
enforced wait then. I am infinitely more glad 
of it now. What we saw then we were never to 
see again... that glorious west front, that 
massive grandeur, beautiful with a beauty of 
which we have lost the secret. Then on to 
Chalons, where the motor arrived punctually, 
and so we began to see what was doing on the 
frontier. 

It was in Chalons that I began to understand 
how even the nearness of war upsets all our 
civilised schemes and pretences. The first to 
be affected is always money, the pretence of 
the scheme of international finance. English 
sovereigns which had been taken willingly all 
over Europe, had been sought after, were now 
refused. Even banks declined to change them 
into French money. Of course this was foolish. 
Nothing could alter their value. Panic might 
send down the value of paper money, but it put 
the value of gold up. 
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I tried to argue with a bank-manager who 
waved my sovereigns away. I told him that 
never anywhere in the world before had a money- 
changer refused to change me English gold. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Never in the world before, Monsieur,” he 
protested, ‘‘ have we known such days as these.”’ 

That was the last day of July. Already the 
Fates were spinning with scarlet thread. Already 
on this hot, perfect summer day the shadow of 
the sword lay across the ripe cornfields and the 
whispering forests of the Ardennes. 


CHAPTER II 
“IN EVERY HUMAN HEART...” 


‘‘ Peace on earth to men of good will.”—Song of the Angels, 
Revised Version of the Brble. 


S we drove towards the frontier, and as 
the signs of disturbance in the current 
of men’s daily peaceful lives became 

more frequent, I began to feel the thrill which war 

then gave one. War now suggests to me, and I 

suppose to every one who saw it at close quarters, 

meaningless horror and filth and inhumanity 
and boredom. There is no more thrill about 
war now than there is in a fight between two 
lunatics in a foul slum. In 1914 we knew less 
of war. There had been the war between Greece 
and Turkey, which was saved from being bloody 
by the readiness of the Greeks to run away. 

There had been the South African War, where 

the wounds were mostly clean bullet wounds, 

and the shelling was mostly on our side, and the 
sun cast a glamour over ugly sights. There was 
the short Balkan War in 1912, when the Turks 

did all the running away, and the campaign was 

so quickly over. | 

So there was romance in war still, there was 
a tightening up of sensation. It gripped one’s 
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interest melodramatically, it was a fascinating 
interlude in over-civilised, foolishly artificial 
lives. I felt there was an intense reality in a 
scene that staged itself for us near Verdun. A 
table was set in the street. Two officers were 
writing at it. Before them passed a procession 
of horses drawn from the neighbourhood. Other 
officers looked the animals over, cried ‘‘ Yes” 
or “‘ No,” as they requisitioned or rejected them. 
For miles the roads were dotted that day with 
horses tramping patiently through the dust, 
their beautiful eyes trusting the men who led 
them. How cruelly that trust was betrayed ! 
Of all the abominations of war, I know none more 
revolting than the treatment of the horses. They 
serve us well, they obey us whatever we bid them 
do, and we give them over to torture, we drive 
them into a fiery hell. If men had any mercy 
in their hearts, they would swear never so to 
treat the horse again. 

1I believe, indeed, we shall never get rid of man’s inhumanity 
to man until we have changed man’s treatment of animals. 
So long as horrors like this— 

For four hours men armed with pitchforks at Porthall, 
Co. Donegal, tried to capture or kill a seal that had found 
its way into the Foyle, the animal being b/inded and receiving 
many wounds from the numerous blows aimed at it before 

it was brought ashore with grappling ivons— 
can be reported as this was during January 1921 without an 
expression of disgust, there seems little hope of making the 
human race less savage and unimaginatively cruel. So long as 
we shoot birds for pleasure, so long as the hunting of any creature 
for sport is tolerated, we cannot, it seems to me, pretend to 
believe in a God, without provoking the query, ‘‘ Did God, then, 
intend certain animals to be tortured by men?” It is im- 


possible to reconcile even the killing as painlessly as possible 
of living things that are harmful or unpleasant—house-flies, for 
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But at that time scarce a thought troubled 
my mind of the suffering that so many of those 
gentle, patient creatures were doomed to endure. 
My thoughts were surface thoughts. You must 
imagine me as one who held the usual ‘‘ comfort- 
able class’ opinions, who did not question the 
ordering of society, who believed war inevit- 
able, who fancied that politicians and diplomats 
(though they sometimes cut a poor figure in 
private talk) did know more and had debated 
more about the affairs of nations. 

I had earlier in my life felt doubts. I re- 
member once asking a journalist of very high 
position, whose secretary I then was, about 
India. I was worried about the agitation of 
certain Indians for self-government. Had we 
any right to be there beyond the right of con- 
quest ? Were we doing our best for the people ? 

He replied to me vaguely, put the question 
by. I supposed that he did not wish to say any- 
thing. Later I discovered that he had nothing 
to say. No qualms disturbed him. They ceased 
to disturb me. I went to Egypt, wrote a book 
in the usual “patriotic Englishman’s”’ vein, 
ridiculed the notion that the Egyptians could 
manage their country without British help. 
I went to Ireland, mistook the Ulster aspect of 
the Irish difficulty for the aspect that most 
mattered. I went to Mexico, was deceived into 


example, or black beetles—with faith in a divine-ordered uni- 
verse. To suppose that there could be a sanction for slaughter- 
ing to show skill, for torturing to obtain amusement or exercise, 
betrays a mind incapable of the simplest logical process. 
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deploring the American decision not to step in 
and take charge. 

I did not try to reason out foundations of 
logic for what were really my prejudices. At 
times I saw almost clearly: the fog of the 
traditional and the “‘ patriotic ”’ would roll away 
for an instant or two and let me see reality. 
I recollect an article I wrote in 1908 and published 
in the Fortnightly Review, urging that we should 
either make friends with Germany or else fall 
upon her fleet and destroy it. The second pro- 
posal was brought in as a reductio ad absurdum, 
not, as Lord Fisher made it, seriously. 

Later, I came to the conclusion that war could 
not be avoided. At a dinner of the Whitefriars 
Club, Norman Angell preached his doctrine that 
war was no longer a method of gaining a national 
advantage. I spoke on the other side. I com- 
pared Britain and Germany to two men in a 
small room who grew bigger and bigger until 
there was not enough space for both. They 
might not want to struggle, I said, but, as they 
swelled and were pressed one against the other, 
they would have to push to save themselves from 
being crushed. They might push gently, good- 
humouredly, at first; but as each still grew in 
size they would shove more energetically and 
soon would be striking out at one another. They 
could not help themselves. 

I was wrong. I see that plainly now. Mine 
was a false analogy. The world is a very large 
room. But I was trying, you see, to think it 
out. 
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Norman Angell was wrong, too, when he 
argued that war benefited nobody. It does not 
benefit nations. It is a bad, miserable business 
for them, whether they lose or win. But it does 
benefit statesmen and rulers. War made 
Bismarck a statesman of the first rank and his 
King an Emperor. War benefits the highest 
ranks in the army and the navy. ‘“ The French 
generals,’ Thiers wrote to Lord Granville in 1870, 
“promoted the war with Prussia because they 
hoped to become marshals, and the marshals also 
desired to become dukes and princes.”’ War 
benefits those who can snatch their profit from 
the nation’s misery. 

But Angell’s was a line of argument more 
likely than mine to set people against war. I 
confess with sorrow that the method of reasoning 
which I used, in common with millions of my 
fellow-countrymen and with millions of Germans, 
helped to cause war. Compton Mackenzie has 
written with insight : 

“ The war was in every human heart. There 
is no one alive and no one dead that does not 
partake of the responsibility.”’ 

Not in every human heart. That is too 
comprehensive. But in nearly all. It was in 
mine during those days of suspense and pre- 
paration. I was l’homme moyen sensuel of Dumas 
the younger, stirred by the excitement and the 
panoply of arms. 

I believed that the German Government, not 
merely the War Party, but the leaders of the 
nation, political as well as military, meant 
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deliberately to break the peace. I believed that 
Austria had sought wantonly and tyrannically to 
humiliate the Serbs. I pictured France and 
Russia as the victims of hubristic aggression. I 
suppose that somehow war would be staved off 
once again, but I felt the Jingo spirit rising 
within me. I sympathised with the Frenchmen 
who muttered, Nous en avons eu assez. They had 
“had enough of it.’”’ We all had. No more 
pin-pricks. If they asked for it, they should have 
it. Let the wager of battle decide. 

Driving into Verdun, all unconscious then of 
the golden page it was destined to win in history, 
we met a stream of cabs piled with luggage, 
women and children sitting on them, looking 
anxious and depressed. They were the wives 
and children of officers hurrying away. 

In the afternoon, after lunch at Verdun and a 
walk through its narrow, crooked streets, we 
began to pass troops, dusty, marching troops of 
the line, regiment after regiment of chasseurs, 
battery after battery of guns. All the men— 
troops of the Active Army—looked fit and hard. 

We drove slowly, of course, and they court- 
eously let us go by. Now and again we were 
stopped and politely asked where we were going. 

“Service de la Presse,” the driver replied, 
with an air of immense importance. The sentries 
smiled and waved us on, so that we came to 
Nancy not long after four in the afternoon, in 
spite of all delays. 

Here there was no great excitement, though 
rumours were passing from lip to lip, and every one 
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who went through the big square stopped outside 
the Mairie to see if there were any fresh notices 
posted up. That was the last quiet evening 
Nancy knew. 

The pleasant city was not, indeed, altogether 
normal then. The hotels had put up notices, 
“No foreign money exchanged,” ‘‘ No change 
can be given.”’ The post office refused a fifty- 
franc note. ‘‘ We have our orders,” the clerk 
said. ‘“‘ Que voulez-vous ? ”’ 

Next day I started early for Epinal, passing 
along the second line of French frontier defences, 
a range of low hills with a fort crowning almost 
every one of them. How was it possible that 
an enemy should seek to push through here? 
From Verdun to Belfort stretched what General 
Maitrét, one of the best French military writers, 
called ‘‘a Chinese Wall” of fortifications. He 
warned France that the Germans would never 
hurl their armies against this. 

His warning went unheeded. All preparations 
were made for meeting invasion from Lorraine 
and Alsace. No preparation was made for 
repelling an attack through Belgium. I 
wondered that day whether General Maitrét was 
right and the French War Office wrong, and if 
this were so, what would happen. In a few 
days we knew all about it. This was the first 
of the Allied blunders, the French mobilising in 
the wrong place. 

Epinal, a clean little town on the clear-running 
Meuse, was not much moved by the preparations. 
These frontier towns had known so many war 
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alarms which were “rung off ’’ before anything 
occurred. Military motors were running busily 
about. Carts piled high with uniforms were 
passing through the streets. But no one, I think, 
fancied that the collars were already being slipped 
off the dogs of war. 

Yet before we came to Lunéville, in the middle 
of that hot August afternoon, the ugly brutes 
were loose. 


CHAPTER III 
‘THE GERMANS” OR “GERMANY”? 


‘‘I have spoken of the nations of Europe as a hundred 
million pagans masquerading as Christians. . . . The truth is 
that priests and people alike, while taking their nominal creed 
from the New Testament, take their real creed from Homer. 
Not Christ but Achilles is their ideal.”— HERBERT SPENCER. 

«On ne cessera pas la guerre dans la planéte que lors qu’il 
n’y aura plus d’Etats.”” (Wars will never cease on earth as long 
as states exist).—-ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Still I felt the thrill of it. Still there 
surged up within me astonished indigna- 
tion against Germany—or should I write more 
correctly “‘ against the Germans’? No: I think 
not. Let me explain why. | 
jIt is a bad plan to personify countries. What 
did it mean when “the honour of Japan ”’ was 
said to be hurt by the refusal of France, Germany, 
and Russia to allow “her” to profit by the 
victory gained over China in 1895? It did not 
mean the honour of the Japanese people. Not 
one in a hundred of them knew or cared anything 
about it. It did not mean the honour of the 
Japanese Government; if it had meant that, 
the Mikado and his Ministers would have com- 
mitted suicide, since hari-kari is designed as the 
ad 
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course for any Japanese upon whom dishonour 
has fallen. The phrase meant nothing at all. 
Nor does it ever mean anything. 

‘‘ The heart of France,’ we were often told, 
beats with high hope of revenging the defeat 
suffered in 1871. I remember how in 1912, 
when I was writing about the Young France 
movement, I was frequently assured of this by 
such enthusiasts for war as the Comte de Mun, 
who with Maurice Barrés, made the Echo de 
Paris the organ of that revenge. Even then I 
had an uneasy suspicion that it was a statement 
both meaningless and dangerous. The French 
people were too sensible, too much occupied with 
their work and their distractions, their games of 
dominoes or ¢ric-trac at the café of an evening, 
their family excursions on fine Sundays, to 
cherish more than an extremely vague notion of 
any political aim. 

Yet another of these misleading personifica- 
tions asked us to believe that ‘‘ the soul of 
Russia’ yearned after the rescue of Constanti- 
nople from the Turk, the restoration of the rights 
of the Eastern Church in the Mosque of Saint 
Sophia. This was proved to be nonsense in a 
comical way. One of those who most persistently 
asserted, and no doubt believed, this was Paul 
Miliukoff, the first Foreign Minister in Russia after 
the Revolution of March 1917. I can recollect 
his assurance to me, repeated many times, that 
“ Russia ’’ desired this most earnestly, and had 
made it one of “‘ her ”’ chief aims in the war. 

Well, Militukoff as Foreign Minister had the 
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chance to test the truth of this. Almost his first 
act was to declare that the Russian people were 
determined to have Constantinople. The Russian 
people showed what they thought of this by 
kicking him out! When his declaration was 
placarded in Petrograd, the remarks provoked 
by it were scornful, abusive. What the Russian 
people wanted was peace, and in the cities more 
food, and among the peasants more land. They 
would not have fought a single extra day for 
Constantinople or Saint Sophia. Their well- 
advertised romantic longing in that direction 
was a delusion fostered by a few politicians and 
a few dignitaries of the Church. It did not 
exist. 

All talk of ‘ Britain ’’ when we mean “ the 
British peoples,” or of “‘ the United States ’’ 
when some sentiment is attributed to the 
Americans, is deceiving: to personify nations 
darkens counsel, and to attempt the creation of 
figures that shall represent them is a sure means 
of misunderstanding and estrangement. John 
Bull has done ‘us infinite harm by suggesting that 
the British character is stupid, obstinate, old- 
fashioned, domineering, greedy of gain. Uncle 
Sam has almost always been used, inside as well 
as outside the United States, to illustrate the less 
agreeable sides of the American temperament. 
The French Marianne must bear the blame 
for much false sentiment, much _ perverted 
romanticism, much crack-brained desire for la 
glotre. 

Yet there is a sense in which we can speak of 
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a country by its name without meaning its people, 
and without betraying confusion of thought. 
When we mean its official representatives, when 
we speak of the actions or tendencies or ambitions 
of its rulers, then we may justly use its name; 
in this sense it was against Germany, not against 
the German people, that anger burned in our 
hearts when war began. Among the people we 
most of us had acquaintances, some of us had 
friends, tried and not found wanting. We could 
not believe they desired war, we knew they 
shrank from it. They had no aggressive designs : 
with them the Emperor’s sabre-rattling was a 
joke as it was with us: we could only judge the 
German people by those of them whom we had 
known, by the kindly, merry Bavarian peasants 
always ready for a dance or a junketing, by 
the music-enthusiasts of Munich and Bayreuth, 
by the agreeable, hospitable, pleasant-mannered 
folk to be found in the same proportion as else- 
where. 

So it was ‘‘ Germany ”’ that we blamed for 
this lightning transformation of peace into war. 
One of the aspects of the sudden change will 
always remain vivid in my memory. On the 
Friday evening the Grand Hotel at Nancy was 
in full activity. There were many guests. The 
dining-room was full of cheerful chatter. Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald nodded to me 
from a neighbouring table, and came across at 
the end of dinner to discuss probabilities. He 
“* didn’t like the look of things,’’ but he ‘‘ couldn’t 
believe there would be war.”” A cheerful, bustling 
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place, exhaling comfort and the spirit of good life, 
was the Grand Hotel that night. 

Next night it was dark, silent, almost deserted. 
Only ourselves and one other man were left. 
Waiters had gone, cooks had gone, porters had 
gone; gone the valet de chambre: all summoned 
to the colours. Our footsteps echoed through 
the empty corridors. In the dim hall sat the 
manager and his wife, gloomy and _ furious. 
They let us join their family meal, or we should 
have gone without one. Next morning at six 
we started for Paris. 

The drive yielded some unusual experiences. 
There were soldiers everywhere. The whole 
able-bodied male population had gone into uni- 
form. The blue coats and red trousers were kept 
all ready to be served out. In all sorts of clothes, 
the reservists turned up at barracks. Some 
were smart young men of fashion, some workers 
with their hands, some clerks and shopmen. 
As soon as they were in uniform, they all looked 
surprisingly alike. “‘ The garment makes the 
man.’ They more than justified Carlyle’s 
philosophy of clothes. 

At the entrance to every town, to every village 
of any size, barriers had been put up, and at 
every barrier we were asked for our papers. I 
had in my letter-case by good luck a season- 
ticket for the Earl’s Court Exhibition of that 
summer. It was printed and it had an official 
look ; it had my name written upon it, and it was 
signed with a scrawl which stood, I suppose, 
for the name of the manager, but which no one 
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could read. This I showed everywhere, and 
everywhere it was accepted as satisfactory. 

All over the world I have found that nine 
out of every ten guardians, sentries, or minor 
functionaries can be worked upon by any official- 
looking printed document in a language unknown 
to them. If it have a big red seal on it, or better 
still hanging from it, it will pass you anywhere. 
I have made my way into a king’s palace with 
an invitation to a Guildhall lunch in the City of 
London. I have fooled the Russian Secret 
Police by showing them mysteriously the edge 
of a British Museum reading-room ticket. As 
for my Earl’s Court Exhibition pass, handed 
with an air which said, “‘ There, you will certainly 
recognise the value of that,” it worked like a 
charm. | 

Paris, where we arrived soon after one o’clock, 
did not seem yet to have attuned itself to the 
note of war. Perhaps that was because of the 
day and the hour. Lunch to the French is 
always an occasion, as we say: on Sunday it is 
a sacred rite. .Whatever happens this must be 
celebrated in the restaurant, expensive or humble, 
and with coffee and liqueurs on the café terrace 
afterwards. I was in and out of Paris often 
during the next few months, and I found that, 
as they realised what they were in for the spirits 
of the Parisians sank. There were many who 
remembered 1870; there were few who believed 
the French Army could be a match for the 
Germans. How could a population of forty 
millions hope to stand against one of seventy ? 
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Not until they knew that British troops were in 
the line alongside their own did they regain 
confidence. I remember a Frenchman in the 
train that took me to Bordeaux, when the Govern- 
ment removed thither, confessing in a burst of 
two-o’clock-in-the-morning sincerity that ‘if it 
had not been for you English, we should have 
been...” 

He ended the sentence with a fierce gesture, 
and then added : 

“Ce n’est pas mon avis seulement, monsieur. 
C’est l’avis de tout le monde.”’ 

(That is not only mine, it is everybody’s 
opinion.) 

The Parisians had a premonition which events 
justified. Yet at the time it was hard to believe 
that German military power could possibly 
support for long a campaign against France and 
Russia, supported by Britain. Her naval force, 
it was clear, would be blanketed by the fleets 
which we had steadily prepared against such a 
day as this, in accord with Napoleon’s maxim : 
“Always try to have superiority in numbers 
over your enemy.” If the German Army had 
declined in value, as the leading military writer 
in England, Colonel Repington, had testified, 
and if the Russian Army could be counted upon 
to live up to his description and ,“‘ steam-roller ”’ 
the Germans, the Berlin Government must be not 
less foolish than wicked. They had, it seemed, 
brought upon themselves the certainty of disaster. 

Yes, so it seemed, as my wife and I and our 
friends in Paris discussed the challenges flung 
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down one after the other, and said aghast: 
“They must have gone mad.” 

{What we did not know then, what I have 
pieced together since then, was the real sequence 
of events that resulted in war. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE REAL SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


‘There is no subject on which, as a society, we are so mis- 
informed as our foreign policy.’ —DISRAELI. 


ss AN it be said,” a French writer, H. L. 

( | Follin, has asked, “‘ that the gamblers 

who prepare the cloth, the stakes, 

and the dice are less to blame than the gambler 
who Is the first to make a throw ? ”’ 

That is the view which, I am sure, History 
will take. A great many of the keener minds of 
to-day have taken it already, and it is spreading 
fast. In a popular American novel, The Thread 
of Flame, by Basil King, there is this interesting 
passage. Two men are speaking about the 
causes of the catastrophe. 

““The war was but one of the forces, one of 
the innumerable forces, which the new world 
in the making has put into operation. If a 
house collapses, it shatters the windows; but 
you can’t say that the shattering of the windows 
made the house collapse.” 

“But what ... what house is collapsing ? ”’ 

“The house all round us, the house of this 
particular form of civilisation. It’s sliding down. 
It’s been sliding down jor years. You might 
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say that it began to slide down as soon as it was 
put up, because it was wrongly constructed. A 
building full of flaws begins to settle before they 
get the roof on, and though it may stand for 
years, the ultimate crash is only a question of 
time. War came as soon as our building began 
to split ; the building didn’t begin to split because 
the war came. It was splitting anyhow.” 

At the beginning, it seemed to me, and to 
most people, nearly all people, that the war was 
due to individual ambitions and _ stupidities. 
The Austrian Government, intent upon teaching | 
Serbia a lesson, was blind to the certainty that 
Russia could not afford to let its influence in 
the Balkans be checked in this way without a 
struggle. The army leaders in Germany who 
had succeeded in dragging the Emperor over to 
their side, away from the Ministers who worked 
for peace, away from his industrial and commercial 
counsellors who would not have objected to a 
short and triumphal war, like that in which 
France collapsed, but who felt that the risk was 
too great to take—-these army leaders, we 
thought, must be maniacs. They were de- 
liberately dropping wrenches into the machinery 
of civilisation. The machinery must be stopped, 
the obstruction must be removed, the mischief- 
makers must be punished. It all seemed simple, 
easy to understand. 

And the Germans thought exactly as we did ! 
They merely substituted Lord Fisher for Admiral 
Tirpitz; and declared British navalism to be 
the world’s worst enemy, German militarism 
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being no more than their necessary safeguards 
against Russia and France; and accused—of 
all people in the world—Sir Edward Grey of 
planning Germany’s downfall. 

Unfortunate Edward Grey! Weak and 
without any general ideas of foreign policy, a 
Liberal without Liberalism, consenting to evil 
traditions and worn-out diplomatic formule— 
for these defects posterity will blame him, while 
loading his name with obloquy as one of the 
authors of the war. Will it not be pleaded in 
_ his defence that he was aware of his own insuffi- 
ciency and tried to avoid the responsibility of 
being Foreign Minister ? Will no one recall his 
genuine preference for a life of ease, with fishing 
as an occupation and ample leisure for the study 
of birds? His fellow-Liberals overcame his 
reluctance to take office by persuading him that 
he was indispensable to the nation. They be- 
lieved in him because they were entirely ignorant 
of world-politics, and because he could look as if 
he knew all about them. From the moment of 
his becoming Minister he was a disaster, yet he 
was never found out by the House of Commons, 
_and is still spoken about with respect. Few 
understand what schoolboy conceptions of the 
world and its peoples that noble brow and those 
deep-set melancholy eyes conceal. 

He was shocked, like every other simple- 
minded person, when the German Chancellor 
spoke of the treaty guaranteeing Belgian terri- 
tory against aggression as a “scrap of paper.” 
For the other simple-minded people there was | 
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excuse; they knew not that treaties were 
frequently so regarded ; they had had no oppor- 
tunity of discovering what Edward Grey knew. 
He was conversant with the morals of diplomacy ; 
nay, more, he had been party himself to the 
treating of an international agreement as a 
“scrap of paper.”’ 

When representatives of the European Powers 
met in 1906 at Algeciras to confer about Morocco, 
they set their hands to a document affirming the 
independence of the Sultan and the integrity of 
his kingdom. This pledged Grey, as it pledged 
the people whose Foreign Minister he was. Yet 
Grey knew, when this pledge was given, that 
there existed a secret agreement between France 
and Spain for the division of Morocco between 
them, and a secret agreement between Britain 
and France approving of this division. He knew, 
therefore, that the Treaty of Algeciras was 
“merely a scrap of paper’”’ from the moment of 
its being signed, and he not only watched France 
tear it up and conquer Morocco; he positively 
assisted in the crime. So much was he an 
accomplice that when Germany protested, and 
even Spain began to grow restive, he did his 
best to persuade the British peoples, and did 
persuade most of them, that France was the 
victim of unprovoked German aggression ! 

It is true that the German Government took 
a high line. It refused to allow Morocco to be 
carved up without its assent; it was credited 
with securing the dismissal of Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister who had planned the Morocco 
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campaign ; it sent a gunboat to lie off the coast 
of that kingdom as a hint that it meant business. 
It is true, also, that Germany had no great 
interest in Morocco. But none of these con- 
siderations can obscure the fact that the original 
aggression came from the French Government 
when it set to work to make itself the possessor 
of the greater part of the Sultan’s territory, 
taking care to arrange for the consent of Britain, 
Italy, and Spain, and saying, in effect, to Germany, 
“For you, we don’t give a damn.” 

Edward Grey might have agreed. ‘‘ Why 
should they give a damn ?”’ he might have said, 
“It isn’t Germany’s business. France need not 
ask German leave to make Morocco its own ? ”’ 
But he never saw clearly enough to take up so 
definite a standpoint as that; he never had any 
definite standpoint at all. He went on believing 
that war could be avoided ; yet all the while he 
was being induced to walk farther and farther 
along the path which led straight to it. 

He gave France to understand that she could 
count upon our support, and thus encouraged 
mightily the war party in Russia. He assured 
Asquith that he had not pledged Britain in any 
way, that there was no obligation on Britain to 
send “a very large armed force ’’ to the Continent ; 
and Asquith passed on that assurance to the House 
of,Commons. He himself made the same state- 
ment in Parliament. Yet when war came on 
the Continent, he told the House of Commons 
that “the honour of the country was engaged,”’ 
that Britain was under an obligation to fight 
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with France and Russia, and that he had long 
before authorised discussion of the concerted 
naval and military action that should be taken 
on the outbreak of war. 

Nothing had occurred between 11th June 1914, 
when he denied the existence of 


“any unpublished agreement which would 
restrict or hamper the freedom of the British 
Government or Parliament to decide whether 
or not Great Britain should participate in 
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war, 


and 3rd August 1914, when he declared that 
“ the honour of the country was engaged.”’ 


The two statements cannot be reconciled. 

There were many such ireconcilabilities in 
Grey’s record, and the Germans attributed them 
to bad faith. They believed him to be a liar, 
deliberately seeking to humiliate them and to 
arrange a combination for their defeat. They 
did not understand that he was just a muddle- 
headed, ill-instructed, well-meaning English 
gentleman, unfit for his position and quite unable 
to break through the poisonous net of intrigue 
and diplomatic custom in which European 
foreign relations were enmeshed. Can we who 
see this now flatter ourselves that we could have 
broken through it? Not I certainly. I doubt 
if any do. But we have had our eyes opened, 
we do see now that the system was utterly bad, 
that all Foreign Ministers were dishonest, that 
the governing men of all the nations were to 
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blame for the war. Grey could not see, he does 
not see to this day, that he is as deeply disgraced 
by his acquiescence in the breaking of the Pact 
of Algeciras as Bethmann-Hollweg was by the 
defence he set up for the German invasion of 
Belgium. He would be angry if he were accused 
of cheating at cards or deceiving an acquaintance 
over a trifle. Yet he is unable to recognise that 
his deception of the House of Commons and the 
nation was equally disgraceful. He still thinks 
he did all he could to avoid war. 

About his secret treaties during the war and 
about his shameful “ scrap of paper ’’ treatment 
of the guarantee of Albanian independence, he 
is not quite easy, but he justifies them by the 
plea of “ war necessity.”’ In fine, he is a man 
whose mental processes all belong to the past 
and who will never understand that he was, 
because he could not think clearly, one of the 
chief architects of the war. 

As Germany misunderstood him, so we mis- 
understood Bethmann-Hollweg, another weak, 
amiable victim of the system, who had not even 
the cunning to pretend a treaty to be binding. 
No diplomats or Foreign Ministers of the old ° 
type do regard a signed undertaking as anything 
but a promise which can be kept or broken 
according as their convenience dictates. But 
they are, as a rule, skilful actors; they keep up 
a solemn pretence. Bethmann-Hollweg did not 
even pretend, which meant that he was either 
more honest or more simple than the rest. The 
British nation thought he was a criminal of the 
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most abject and unblushing character, which was 
just what the German nation thought of Edward 
Grey. , 

All through the war there was this close 
resemblance between the mental states of the 
warring peoples. Each side reflected back, as 
faithfully as a mirror presents its images, the 
delusions, the hopes, the fears, the suspicions of 
the other side. Everywhere ran the same baseless 
rumours; everywhere prevailed the same spy- 
mania, the same belief that “the enemy were 
fast becoming exhausted,’”’ the same conviction 
that barbarities such as the killing of prisoners 
were practised only in the opposing forces, the 
same certainty that one cause was just, the other 
wicked, black being entirely black, while white 
was pure as snow, and that the future of civilisa- 
tion hung upon the victory of those who were 
fighting solely for humanity’s interests, and in 
self-defence. At times there was a comic aspect 
to this phenomenon which showed how the 
senseless array of nation against nation reduces 
all mankind to a lower common denominator 
of foolishness. In Soviet Russia, for example, 
there was created a bogey of capitalism, which 
was in every feature exactly like the bogey of 
Bolshevism used by Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Lady Bathurst of the Morning Post to keep up 
the war spirit in England after the Armistice. 
Even the most intellectual of the Soviet chiefs 
suspected that their butchers’ shops were filled 
with large blue flies by the secret service agents 
of the British Government with the same eager 
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credulity which made Sir Basil Thomson and 
our other gobemouches fear that a Bolshevik was 
hidden under every bed. 

It always has been so in time of war, and 
since nations became self-conscious, since govern- 
ments ceased to be supernational and became, 
in theory, merely the speaking-trumpets through 
which peoples pronounced their will, this parti- 
cular form of insanity has been intensified. 
Lies about the enemy are as carefully manu- 
factured as the shells which are to burst among 
his troops. Thus the German people were made 
to believe that ‘‘ Sir Grey ’’ had egged on France 
and Russia to attack them, while the British were 
assured that not only Germany’s rulers, but the 
whole nation had gone conquest-crazy, and sought 
to impose their military power upon the entire 
world. 

That was what I believed in those early days 
of August I914. 

{I did not know then that on the last day but 
one of July, the President of the French Republic 
had told the British Ambassador in Paris he was 
convinced it was in the power of British Ministers 
to prevent war. 

“If His Majesty’s Government: were to 

1In a dispatch to the Belgian Foreign Office as far back as 
1895, Baron Greindl, Belgian Minister m Berlin, wrote: ‘‘A 
very large number of Germans are convinced that England is 
either seeking allies for an attack on Germany, or else, which 
would be more in accordance with British tradition, that she 
is labouring to provoke a continental war in which she would 
not join, but of which she would reap the profits. I am told 


that many English people are troubled with similar fears and 
go in dread of a German aggression.”’ 
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announce that England would come to the aid 
of France in the event of a conflict between 
France and Germany as a result of the present 
differences between Austria and Serbia, there 
would be no war, for Germany would at once 
modify her attitude.”’ 

That was how Sir Francis Bertie, British 
Ambassador in Paris, reported President Poin- 
caré’s appeal in a dispatch to Sir Edward Grey. 
The President did not believe that the German 
people were ‘‘ determined to have war.’ Nor 
did Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
who at the same time was urging upon the 
British Government the same entreaty as that of 
Poincaré. ‘‘ He did not believe,” he said to the 
British Ambassador in Russia, “ that Germany 
really wanted war, but her attitude would be 
decided by that of Britain. If Britain took her 
stand firmly with France and Russia, there would 
be nowar. If Britain refused, rivers of blood would 
flow, and the British people would be dragged 
into war.” That was exactly what happened. 

Both Sazonoff and Poincaré saw that the 
German Government was “ bluffing” against 
Russia, and that if their ‘“‘ bluff’’ were to be 
called, if they saw what cards were out against 
them, they would be obliged to throw down their 
hand. Kash and wicked all such diplomacy 
must be which endangers millions of lives upon 
the probability of a threat being enough; but 
diplomacy on those lines was the usual practice. 
The threat usually was enough. Growling and 
baring teeth had in many crises led to peaceable 
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arrangements being made. What President 
Poincaré proposed was that the British Govern- 
ment should bare its teeth and growl, and so end 
this crisis. What was the British Government’s 
attitude ? 

‘“‘If Germany becomes involved and France 
becomes involved, we have not made up our 
minds what we should do; it was a case that 
we should have to decide.”’ 

So Sir Edward Grey spoke to the French 
Ambassador in London and wrote to Sir Francis 
Bertie on 29th July. Was ever a more humiliat- 
ing confession penned ? 

Mr. Asquith’s policy was, as usual, to “ wait 
and see’’; that is not, unfortunately, a gibe, a 
cheap, sneering “score ’’ in schoolboy language, 
it is a perfectly accurate description of the method 
preferred by a politician whose indecision brought 
disaster upon his country and upon the world. 

A lawyer-politician, capable, clear-headed, 
but with the marrow of his brains weakened by 
the long years of forced study over briefs and, 
without a spark of statesmanship, Mr. Asquith 
was unable to shape events by any policy of his 
own. He had to let his policy, the policy of 
Britain, be shaped by events. He drifted. 

That was always his method—to drift. When 
he was forced by circumstances to act, he could 
act vigorously, as he did after his sloth had 
brought Ireland in 1914 to the verge of civil 
war, and when he discovered that two of his 
Ministers had plotted to cause the overstepping 
of that verge. Only let him be hemmed in so that 
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only one way was open, and he would follow that 
course manfully to the end. But so long as it 
was possible for him to avoid the discomfort of 
coming to a decision, he drifted. Because he 
drifted, Armageddon raged. 

If the captain of a ship “ had not made up 
his mind ” what to do if his ship struck a rock, 
if the director of a business enterprise “‘ had not 
made up his mind ’”’ how to meet a crisis which 
had been long foretold, such men would be 
rightly judged worthless and dismissed. Mr. 
Asquith was managing director of the enterprise 
known as the British Empire. He was captain 
of the ship of State. What can be said of his 
betrayal, his futility? What of the nation 
which allowed him to remain in his office? 
Only that both he and the tolerance of him 
were part of the disease which had attacked our 
civilisation. There must have been men like 
him and vacuous, inert masses of people tolerat- 
ing them, in Babylon and Nineveh before their 
civilisations were broken up. It is not the wicked 
who do most harm in the world, not those who 
plan evil and urge on nations to bloodshed : 
it is the weak and irresolute, men like the Emperor 
William 11., the Tsar Nicholas 11., the fribble 
Berchtold, and Asquith the unready, the man 
who could not make up his mind. 

How can the world be safe from such dis- 
astrous leadership in the future without change 
in the basic ideas upon which rested the system 
that is now in decay ? 

‘The German Empire, the Russian Tsardom, 

4 
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have been pulled down, but democracies can be 
‘imperial’? and the statesmen whom they 
choose to manage their affairs may prove as 
squeezable as Czars. 

I did not know at that early period of the 
war in Paris, when I thought the German Govern- 
ment had lost their senses, of the part which 
Russian schemers had played in forcing on the 
catastrophe, any more than I knew of Mr. 
Asquith’s uncertain mind, which is even more 
difficult to understand, when we remember that 
he had allowed the French and Russian Govern- 
ments to believe they could rely upon British 
support. There was no written undertaking, 
but, short of that, we were pledged to stand by 
our associates in the Entente. This was known 
in all our Embassies and Legations; it was 
known in the newspaper offices of Paris and 
Petrograd. Hence arose the hostility to the 
British in Paris, while it still seemed doubtful 
whether we should fulfil our pledges; hence 
sprang the rumour in Petrograd that Britain 
had, on 30th July, declared to Germany her 
intention to support France. 

No doubt this rumour grew out of the news 
that President Poincaré had appealed for such 
a declaration: it gave a sinister impetus to the 
movement in Russia which was hourly drawing 
nearer war. There was a war party in Petrograd 
as well as in Berlin, and at its head was the 
Minister for War, General Soukhomlinoff. A 
short time before there had appeared in a widely- 
read Russian newspaper (the Bourse Gazette) an 
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article entitled “We are Ready”: this was 
dictated by the Minister. The Germans knew 
this, no doubt, and they were alarmed by it: 
they always had the fear of Russia in their 
thoughts, and shuddered at a vision of Cossacks 
innumerable riding over the plains of East Prussia 
and “ thundering at the gates of Berlin.” 

That article of Soukhomlinoff’s must be 
reckoned, therefore, as one of the causes which 
contributed to make the German War Office and 
Foreign Office nervous and ready to believe that 
Russia sought an opportunity to fall upon her 
neighbour. Nor was it only among Germans 
that the desire of the War Party in Petrograd for 
a “‘ liquidation ’’ of long-standing enmities caused 
concern. The Belgian Minister, watching in- 
cidents closely, reported to his Government the 
effect of the rumour that the British Government 
had warned Germany of its resolve to stand by 
France. ‘“‘ Every one is overjoyed,” he wrote. 
“ This help is of the highest significance, and must 
apparently be regarded as a triumph for the war 
party.” 

Read in connection with that, the other state- 
ment by the other Belgian diplomatist, Baron 
Guillaume, who represented his country in Paris, 
and who wrote on 16th January 1914 that “ the 
policy of Mm. Poincaré, Delcassé, Millerand, and 
their friends is a danger to Europe—and to 
Belgium.” 

— “T see in it,” he continued, “ the greatest 
peril that threatens the peace of Europe to-day,” 
and the attitude of the French Cabinet was, in 
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his opinion, he declared to the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, the determining cause of an increase of 
militarist tendencies in Germany. 

You will be able to understand the shock 
which such revelations as these gave to my belief, 
at first so complete, in German wickedness, in 
Germany’s insane determination to plunge Europe 
into war for no better reason than the ambitious 
designs and ruthless militarism of her rulers. 
Here were two impartial Belgian observers, both 
men of intelligence, who saw in France and in 
Russia as well as in Germany, elements likely to 
disturb the peace of the world; and when I 
learned what had happened in the Tsar’s palace 
and in the Russian War Office during the few days 
which saw War and Peace weighed in the scales of 
Chance which rules human affairs, I understand 
how truly these observers had reported. 

Soukhomlinoff and his friends had seen with 
satisfaction the French Government taking the 
line which Baron Guillaume rightly believed to 
be so dangerous. But the French were not 
enough, the British must lend their aid also. 
This had been virtually promised. All that the 
War Party in Petrograd wanted was an assurance 
that the promise would be kept. Now on 30th 
July it seemed that they had such assurance. 
They gave credit to the rumour, and that same 
evening orders for the mobilisation of the Russian 
Army were issued. Five days before, on 25th 
July, this measure which made war certain had, 
according to a telegram which the Tsar sent to 
the Kaiser on the afternoon of the 30th, been 
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“decided upon,” but it was not irrevocably 
adopted until that night. 

At the last moment it might have been 
stopped. Austria was by this time on the point 
of agreeing to intervention by the other Powers. 
She did agree to it on the 31st, but then it was 
too late. The Tsar himself was in a pitiful state 
of indecision. He was pulled one way by 
Soukhomlinoff, another way by those who were 
seeking to avoid war, including the Empress, 
who doubted whether Russian armies could 
match German. It was actually agreed late at 
night that mobilisation should be suspended, but 
Soukhomlinoff tricked his master. He did not 
send out the order for suspension, he explained 
next day that “ things had gone too far.” 

What manner of man was this who, “ the 
first of the gamblers to make a throw,”’ broke 
the efforts of all who were struggling to make 
sanity prevail, and gave the final push to the 
wobbling Emperor, William 11., which threw him 
on to the side of the War Party in Berlin? 
Was Soukhomlinoff a Machiavelli, a Bismarck, a 
far-sighted schemer who had prepared his plans 
carefully over a long period and now felt that 
the hour had come to strike? No, he was far 
more of a danger to humanity than that. Such 
men as Metternich and Bismarck have no pity, 
but they have intellect. They take the meas- 
ure of their adversaries, they arm themselves 
before they provoke conflict. Soukhomlinoff 
was socially agreeable, even charming; he was 
courteous and kindly—at all events I always 
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found him so. But he possessed neither intellect 
nor character. He made himself a favourite 
of the feeble-minded Tsar by agreeing with him, 
by telling him little stories ;! but his evil influ- 
ence was plain to his more intelligent colleagues. 
Stolypin prophesied, as he lay dying, that 
Soukhomlinoff would bring his country to ruin: 
the prophecy came true. 

It was “‘the disorder in his department ”’ 
which alarmed Stolypin, and that was as bad 
in 1914 as it had been in 1912. The army was 
disheartened at the very beginning by the lack 
of artillery and shells, of machine-guns, even 
of rifles. I was told, when I went to Russia in 
October 1914, that there was a store of twelve 
million rifles. The man who told me this was a 
British newspaper correspondent, and I knew 
he had this information from Soukhomlinoff, 
a friend of his. Yet at that very moment there 
were soldiers being sent into the line with sticks. 
Upon such hes were nations fed. With such 
a system, corrupt, incompetent, imbecile, were 
the British and French democracies persuaded 
by their rulers to ally themselves. 

Ay, and unless we bring such rulers to 
account, as Soukhomlinoff was brought to 
account even before the revolution, such follies 
will be committed again, and millions will die 
or suffer, to pay the bill. 

1Sir Frank Lascelles, British Ambassador in Berlin, attri- 
buted his capture of the Emperor’s favour “to his talent for 
making small jokes of the kind which royal personages like.” 


Lord Clarendon, when he was British Foreign Minister, took 
exactly the same view of Queen Victoria’s liking for him. 


CHAPTER V 


‘LIES, LIES AGAIN, AND STILL THEY 
LIE” 


“‘T hate like sin all bad workmanship, but especially bad 
workmanship in affairs of State, which can produce nothing 
but mischief for thousands and millions.” —GorTHE. 


SUPPOSE the dispersing of my ilusions 
| began when the first battle of the war 

was won by the enemy, and when his 
troops poured over the north of France. But it 
was so bustling a time for me that I had no 
leisure to do more than think for the moment. 
Events followed one another with bewildering | 
speed. The rate at which the Germans advanced 
“staggered the imagination ’’ of the world, to 
use the phrase that President Kruger was fond 
of. Imagine the effect upon those who had to 
run before it ! 

Our difficulties as roving correspondents and 
the dismay of the inhabitants were intensified 
by the lying French official communiqués. 
Having mobilised in the wrong place, after being 
warned for twenty years by General Maitrét, 
their best military writer, and by many more 
that it would be the wrong place, the chiefs of 


the army tried to conceal from the nation the 
55 
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disaster of invasion which their error had brought 
upon it. They went so far with their mystifica- 
tion, bred by conscious guilt, that the capture of 
Amiens was never mentioned in the official news 
at all. 

So began, both in France and in England, 
the game of deceiving the people which in time 
destroyed their confidence in all that they were 
told about the war. If there is now a distrust 
of all that governing persons say and do, it is 
the consequence of this deception more than of 
anything else. In France it was practised more 
deliberately and carried farther than in England : 
the framers of the official news not only sup- 
pressed, they invented. Here is an example. 
When Fort Douaumont was announced to have 
fallen (one of the principal of the Verdun forts), 
the French communiqué said that it had resisted 
“ several fruitless attacks, which cost the enemy 
very heavy loss.’”” At Headquarters there was 
no information beyond the fact that it had fallen, 
so a story was invented. Actually there had 
been no fighting at all. 

That is among the instances of falsification 
supplied by the writer of the official communiqué 
in an entertaining book about French General 
Headquarters; the excuse for it was ‘“ the 
necessity of keeping up the spirit of the people.”’ 
What the military mind could not grasp was 
the depressing effect upon the people by dis- 
covering that they were told lies. Nor could 
owners of this type of mind see the humour of 
denouncing the enemy for doing what they did 
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themselves. In the book I have mentioned 
there is another anecdote about the supposed 
capture of Fort Vaux. The German communiqué 
announced this by an accident (which is ex- 
plained by the writer), although it had never 
been taken. Having naturally no details, the 
German Headquarters Staff invented some, just 
as the French had done, using, indeed, the same 
phrase, the usual one about “ several attacks, 
which caused the enemy heavy losses.’”’ And 
what is the writer’s comment? He is furiously 
angry. ‘‘ This procedure,’ he shouts, ‘ which 
passed all limits, gives an idea of the falsehoods 
which the German commumniqués contained.” 
When he himself had written for the French 
public falsehoods of an identical kind ! 

The British official news was better, but far 
from being beyond reproach. I don’t know 
that it ever contained inventions, but it certainly 
suppressed what was true and suggested what 
was false. Here is an illustration. One day 
in January 1917 this official statement appeared 
in the newspapers : 


“Early this morning a hostile raiding 
party succeeded in entering our trenches 
south-east of Loos. Heavy fighting ensued, 
and the enemy were speedily driven out, 
leaving a number of dead in our trenches. 
Some of our men are missing.” 


The truth was that we lost fifty-one men taken 
prisoners; most of them were in deep dug- 
outs in the support line, to which the enemy 
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penetrated with ease. The battalion commander 
was removed for negligence. The official account 
was designed to hide the truth. 

But at no time were the communiqués so 
misleading as in those first weeks of conflict, 
and I had reason to complain of this upon personal 
as well as public grounds. One evening Arthur 
Moore of the Jimes and I came to the outskirt 
of Beauvais too late to enter the town. In 
Rouen, whence we had started during the after- 
noon, no one supposed the enemy had arrived 
anywhere near Beauvais. The town, however, 
had been warned. At a railway crossing were 
barriers, closed, with reservists mounting guard. 
We inquired for an officer, and were allowed to 
walk across the line to where the road was barred 
again with farm waggons and trunks of trees, 
about a hundred yards farther on. At first the 
officer in command was inclined to let us walk 
to a hotel, carrying our bags. But when we went 
back to fetch them from the car, we found some 
peasants arguing with the guard. They wanted 
to enter the town too. 

When they heard we had been given per- 
mission they raised an outcry. Why should we 
be favoured ? In the end the officer refused to 
let any of us pass. We had then to decide 
whether we should sleep in the car or hark back 
and try to find a wayside inn. Hunger settled 
the question. We harked back. 

Four or five miles along the road we came to 
an auberge, crowded with fugitives. They sat 
all round the café, some listless, exhausted, but 
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the greater part of them chattering and laughing 
over their scraps of food and their heel-taps of 
red wine, as French folk laugh and chatter, 
whatever their misfortunes may have been. 
Dear cheerful souls, I would have loved to stay 
and chatter with them, but there was no food 
left. The landlord and landlady asked us to 
accept their apologies, and directed us to another 
little inn a mile or so off the main road. 

We came to this; it was dark and shuttered. 
We knocked and called stoutly about us. From 
a house near appeared a woman with two children 
clinging about her skirts. ‘‘ Yes, she owned the 
inn, but in these times ... had we seen the 
‘Boches’ ? were we German ourselves ?”’ she | 
asked in sudden terror. 

“* Ah, ces messieurs sont des Anglais.”’ She 
was relieved, so much relieved that she agreed 
at once to cook us a supper and find us some- 
where to sleep. An excellent ham omelette she 
gave us, large and juicy, with a pot of home- 
made raspberry preserve and coffee and red 
wine. Two beds she made, and put down 
mattresses for the rest of the party: it had been 
swelled by the addition of another correspondent 
and his driver who arrived at the barrier soon 
after us. We supped and slept like kings. 

At 7 a.m. next day we were off. Half an hour 
later in t e market-place of Beauvais we were 
listening to the white-bearded mayor, who was 
telling the people gathered anxiously in front of 
the town hall that they must keep calm, and go 
about their business as usual, “There is no 
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danger at this moment,” he said; “ and when 
there is, you will be warned in time.” In the 
meantime every one who had a gun or revolver 
was urged to bring it to the town hall. Civilians 
possessing firearms might be tempted to use them, 
in which case they were liable to be shot. 

The mayor’s speech was not very well re- 
ceived, but at that moment an aeroplane was 
sighted, and directly afterwards three troopers 
clattered into the market-place to deliver a 
message. They sent a shiver through the crowd 
by telling them how to the north of the town 
they had seen and been fired at by some Uhlans 
in a wood only three and a half miles away. 
They also reported that three armoured motor 
cars full of German soldiers had been dashing 
about the country. Two had been “ settled.”’ 
For the third traps had been laid at the level 
crossings—broken bottles and mines which could 
be exploded in a second by the signalman. This 
third car was caught in the afternoon. 

We left Beauvais about ten, and half-way 
to Clermont we fell in with a brigade of Terri- 
torials on the march. To avoid creeping along 
the road in their rear we took a side turning 
which we learnt would bring us to our destina- 
tion by a detour. Less than five minutes after- 
wards, with the French troops still almost within 
hail of us, we turned a corner sharply and saw 
coming at a walk towards us in a narrow lane 
a patrol of Uhlans. 

There were eighteen of them. We knew them 
at once—by their grey Jaeger-like uniforms and 
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low-crowned helmets, by their dour, unsmiling 
faces, by a certain air of stern, stealthy repres- 
sion which there was about them. The moment 
about which all correspondents had been talking 
ever since the war began was upon us. What 
would they do if they discovered we were corre- 
spondents ? Shoot us out of hand as spies? 
Take away our car? Carry us off to Head- 
quarters to be sent to Berlin as prisoners, or 
what ? — 

In the few seconds which passed between our 
seeing them and their coming up to us we did a 
good deal of hard thinking. Luckily, I had 
taken the precaution to hide in my boot all the 
passes and recommendations that would identify 
me as a journalist. Our safe-conducts did not 
say who we were. To all appearance we were 
just ordinary people with an eccentric fancy for 
motoring in the danger zone. 

‘* Germans,” I murmured to Moore. 

“* Rather,’ he said, as if he had come out on 
purpose to meet them ! 

Then we pulled out our safe conducts and 
hoped for the best. | 

““ Vos papiers,’’ said the polite little officer in 
command, speaking French with a good accent. 
He studied them attentively. 

“ Oefinen ’’’ (Open), demanded a gruff corporal 
on the other side of the car, pointing to our bags. 
He had a very large revolver, with which he 
covered us. It seemed to me the largest revolver 
I had ever seen. One trooper, lance in hand, 
kept the point of it, menacing, towards the 
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chauffeur. The rest stood round with expression- 
less faces, except three who went on a little way 
to keep watch against any surprise. They were 
as silent and as impassive as sphinxes. 

Out of my bag the gruff corporal tore some 
maps. The other contents he tossed contemptu- 
ously back. Moore’s bag was passed too, 
although it had a khaki suit right at the top. 
Then came a bad moment. The first thing that 
showed itself when our driver’s valise came to 
be examined was a revolver. The corporal 
grunted with delight as he pocketed it. He 
glanced at the officer as much as to say, “* What 
need have we of any further proof?’’ He had 
a resentful, blood-lustful look in his eye. 

But the officer was a gentle, thoughtful type 
of man. He took no notice. 

“From where do you come ? ”’ he inquired. 

“ From Beauvais.” 

“And you are going where ? ”’ 

“To Paris, monsieur.”’ 

“ Ah! to Paris.” 

He smiled reflectively as if to say, “I am 
going there too.”’ 

|Then he studied our papers again and com- 
pared the atrocious photographs pasted on them 
with our sunburnt faces. 

Meanwhile the corporal was busy again. He 
demanded a newspaper from the driver, which 
the driver had. The driver thought he wanted 
his bowler hat, which was in a net in front of 
him. He offered it politely. ‘‘ Nein, nein, die 
Zeitung,” he was gruffly told. 
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“Den Sitz aufheben ”’ (Lift up the seat), next 
ordered the corporal in German. We did so. 
Nothing concealed! ‘‘ Give me those maps” 
(the maps by which we were travelling). We 
smiled at him cheerfully as we handed them over. 
Everything in the car was turned over. Nothing 
incriminating turned up. 

Then came the matter of the safe conducts. 

‘“These are no use,” the officer said, still 
speaking in French. 

We began to explain that we had gone through 
all needful formalities, but he quietly cut us short. 

“They are no use,” he repeated. He was 
evidently wondering what to do with us, and 
wondering also how far off the French were. 

We began to feel like the criminal who had 
been found guilty while the judge addresses him 
before being sentenced. 

‘‘ By what road are you going to Paris ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Through Clermont,’’ we replied, and we saw 
his perplexity lightened. — 

“Through Clermont ?’”’ he repeated, and he 
smiled. 

Then all of a sudden we found we were dis- 
charged ! 

With a sharp word of command the officer 
jerked his patrol into motion. “ All right,” he 
said in fairly good English. ‘It is all right.” 
And they walked their horses quickly away. 

We did not lose any time either. To say we 
felt thankful would be like saying of a man naked 
in a snowstorm that he felt chilly. ‘‘ Get on,” 
we urged our driver (he was nothing loath !). I 
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only gave him a foretaste of what I had to say 
about the imbecility of non-combatants carrying 
arms. That could wait till he was less, as he 
put it, emotionné. 

‘““ Open out your engine,” we said, “ and let’s 
get back under cover of our own side’s guns.” 

In and out of small roads we turned and 
twisted violently until we were on the main road 
once more. There was no sign of the troops. 
They had evidently turned off. Then we thought 
we might as well carry out our intention of going 
to Clermont, which lay eastward, whereas our 
friends the Uhlans appeared to have come from 
the north. We asked at one or two farms if all 
was well there. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ we were told. So 
we bowled along. 

But just as we came to the first houses of 
Clermont we saw two or three people running 
towards us, looking back over their shoulders. 

“Go back, go back!” they called out to us. 
“The streets are full of Germans. There are 
fifty thousand here.”’ 

We did not stop to count ! 

Now we understood why the officer in charge 
of the patrol had let us go. He knew we were 
heading straight for a place which had just been 
occupied by Germans. He felt certain we should 
fall into German hands again. It was only by a 
stroke of luck that we did not. 

I have never seen a motor-car turn so quickly 
as ours did. The driver seemed to swing it round 
by one furious twist of the wheel. Back we 
rushed. Where had the French Army got to? 
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Here, at all events, were four of its soldiers 
jogging along in a covered van right into the 
enemy’s lines. Hurriedly we explained to them 
what had happened. In a few seconds they were 
out of their van and into our car, and we were 
tearing along again. 

It was dangerous, of course, but we could not 
leave the poor fellows there. ‘“‘ If they catch us,” 
I said, “‘ we shall say you took us prisoners. 
They won’t shoot you anyway. That might get 
us off.”” Fortunately they did not catch us. 

We had to drive a long way back before we 
could turn southward, as we guessed the French 
troops had done: a range of low hills barred our 
way. At last we came to a turning, took it and 
soon saw some cavalry ahead. Anxiously we 
stopped and looked at it through our field-glasses. 
Was it friend or foe ? 

‘“C’est bien,’ shouted one of the soldiers. 
“Ce sont nos chasseurs.’’ And so they were, the 
rearguard of a large force of infantry that was 
marching under the broiling midday sun. 

Just after we had turned out of the main road 
five enemy patrols which had joined forces (ours 
among them) clattered along it, returning to 
Clermont. Had we been a minute or two later, 
they would have taken us with them. We 
should either have been shot or interned for the 
duration of the war, and we should have owed 
our ill-fortune to the concealment by the official 
communiqués of the rapidity of the German 
advance. 


-) 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW WAR BREEDS CALLOUSNESS— 
AND COMICALITY 


‘* Giebt es Krieg, so macht der Teufel die Hélle weiter.”— 
Germanpuvert. 


"[ pport was, as I have said, very little 


opportunity just then, or for some time 

after, to reflect. I went back to Paris, 
expecting to be shut up there during the siege 
which every one expected. I followed the French 
Government to Bordeaux, and there heard the 
battle of the Marne represented not merely as 
one of the great battles in history, but as the 
result of manceuvres planned at the outset by 
Joffre. 

“To what follies,’ I jotted down at this time, 
“the teaching of hero-worship can lead! From 
childhood we are encouraged to believe that all 
great events were the work of certain individual 
men. Roman history is only clear so long as we 
have the names of kings or councils to cling to. 
In all records there are prominent figures labelled 
‘good’ or ‘ bad,’ by which we remember them. 
When there are no prominent figures, the period 
isa blur. So we are persuaded that ‘ great men’ 
are necessary, and if there are none about who 
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show greatness, we confer the title upon medi- 
ocrities. And once it has been conferred, the 
man’s very blunders, nay, his crimes even, will 
redound to his credit.” 

So it was when the legend of Joffre’s great 
foresight and strategy went round the world from 
Bordeaux. What was the truth? If the French 
created the legend, it is by Frenchmen that it 
was overthrown. According to General Palat, 
military historian of the first rank, Joffre did 
not decide to fight on the Marne until late in the 
evening of 4th September, two days before the 
battle began. He had then been undecided during 
four days as to whether he should seize the 
opportunity pointed out to him by General 
Gallieni, military governor of Paris, and should 
take advantage of General von Kluck’s change 
of direction. Far from planning the engagement, 
it was literally forced upon him. Victory was 
due, not to strategy or even tactical manceuvres, 
but to the stout hearts of those who fought. 

There are, I soon learned when I was ad- 
mitted behind the scenes of the war-drama, very 
few victories gained by reason of foresight, of 
planning in advance by general or by staff. The 
world gives Marshal Foch the credit of drawing 
up a scheme for the raining of blows upon the 
German armies between August and October 
1918. General Currie, the very able corps com- 
mander of the Canadians, told the truth about 
this, being an amateur, while all the professionals 
held their peace so that their profession might be 
exalted. General Currie admitted that Foch 
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did not think of keeping up pressure on the 
German line until the British victory on 8th 
August showed him what an opportunity lay 
within his reach. Then he proved that he was a 
soldier of unmistakable capacity: he took the 
opportunity at once. He kept on hammering, he 
displayed energy which was of the highest value ; 
but no great quality of intellect was required, 
and this was fortunate, since Foch is not an 
intellectual man any more than “‘ Papa”’ Joffre. 
Clemenceau could not help despising him for 
that, but Clemenceau saw that his energy, his 
confidence in himself and the troops, were just 
what the situation required during that final 
desperate assault of the enemy in March 1918. So, 
when Foch turned up by chance at the Doullens 
Conference, at the time when it seemed likely 
that Amiens might any moment be captured 
again, he was recognised as the man of the hour, 
and by great good luck given the supreme com- 
mand. That is how events usually come about 
in the “‘ scambling and unquiet ”’ times of war. 
Chance is frequently the chief factor in making 
history, and chance, as a rule, serves better than 
the careful designs of army leaders. The Germans 
laid their plans most industriously for the taking 
of Verdun, and failed. We prepared the Somme 
advance with long and patient study ; we failed. 
Again, the Germans made ready with the most 
meticulous care the offensive which they hoped 
would end the war in March 1918; again failure 
was the result. By snatching at a lucky chance 
Joffre won the Marne battle. A little seizure of 
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opportunity kept the Germans on the run during 
the last months of fighting. 

Is it any wonder that soldiers like Ludendorff 
are puzzled and angry ? On paper, as all neutral 
critics of intelligence saw, the Germans ought 
to have won from the start ; there was no moment 
until the summer of 1918 at which they were not, 
On paper, superior to the Allies. But paper 
calculations are deceptive. They cannot take 
into account the character of this or that general, 
the mood of this or that body of troops. It 
was impossible, for instance, to foresee von Kluck’s 
change of direction which defeated the German 
General Staff’s plan for capturing Paris. There 
are too many such itmponderabilia, factors which 
cannot be weighed ; there is too large an element 
of chance in war for plans to be laid with any- 
thing like certainty of success. 

The study of past wars suggests this, in spite of 
the hero-worship in which nearly all historians 
wallow ; experience in our war made it clear 
beyond disputing. When the mass of mankind 
understand that chance has as much to do with 
war as with weather, so that predictions in either 
case are equally futile, they will see how their 
ancestors have been bamboozled and victimised, 
and they will lock up in asylums for the insane 
any one who may try to persuade them to entrust 
their lives and their happiness to the delusive 
schemes of military strategists which seldom are 
and seldom have been of any value, being, as | 
they always must be, subordinate to the dice- 
throwing of pure chance. 
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Very far, indeed, were the mass of mankind 
from understanding this in 1914: hence the 
fantastic legend that Joffre had ‘“ planned ” 
the battle of the Marne. Already I had seen 
too much to believe such nonsense, already I 
could have asked those who did believe it, ‘‘ Was 
it, then, in pursuance of his ‘ plans’ that Joffre 
misled General French into supposing that he had 
only two corps opposed to him, whereas there 
were, in truth, four and a half?”’ But I did not 
ask such questions, I did not have time for dis- 
cussion. There were too many impressions to 
adjust, the pressure of living was too intense to 
allow of abstract thought. Then I left Bordeaux, 
went north again, got to the front as stretcher- 
bearer for the French Red Cross, managed to 
keep up an unceasing daily supply of dispatches 
tomy paper. All this time I was learning a great 
deal both about the brutalising and about the 
silly sides of war. 

One afternoon near Peronne a cart came up 
the road towards some beetroot fields. A cart 
full of dead men in their uniforms, just as 
they had been killed by a burst of shrapnel. 
Sleeping we might have thought, save that men 
don’t sleep all piled one on top of another, all 
swinging to the motion of the cart. They were 
lifted out one by one. Identity discs were snipped 
off. They were thrown into a pit which had 
been dug to receive them. The earth was 
shovelled in. Away went the cart. The soldiers 
who brought the bodies, the soldiers who threw 
them into the pit, were already accustomed to 
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such duty. A few weeks before they would 
have shuddered at the thought of dealing thus 
with cartloads of dead bodies. Now they were 
used to it, took it as a matter of course. 

One is forced, I discovered by my own experi- 
ence, to be callous. On the night Albert was 
evacuated and set on fire by incendiary shells, 
our motor-ambulance of three automobiles went 
round the outskirts to see if there were any 
fugitives to be picked up. Close to the town, 
in which no human being remained, but from 
which, in the glare of the fires, the pitful barking 
of dogs could be heard, we came upon a dozen 
soldiers sitting and lying by the roadside. All 
were wounded. One was dying. The night 
air was very cold. If they had stayed out in it 
scarcely one would have been alive in the morning. 

The burning town threw a sinister red glow 

over the scene. By the glare of a motor head- 
light a very competent first-aid man quickly 
and skilfully dressed the wounds. We had 
luckily water to give them and enough appli- 
ances. We could just pack them all in, except 
the dying man whose—no, I had better not tell 
you. Anyway, he could not be moved. 
It was a tight fit, and one poor fellow with 
his shoulder shattered looked on very wistfully, 
wondering if he, as the one who could walk best, 
would be left behind. His grateful look when 
we bade him get in made my eyes wet. 

So we started, leaving the one man by the 
roadside, his head supported by a truss of straw, 
his delicate aquiline profile ivory yellow, his 
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eyes half closed. Death came to him mercifully, 
as a friend. Unconscious, he murmured broken 
words. What was left of his mind was far away, 
with his dear ones who would see him never 
again. I thought it would be long before I 
should cease to see that butchered body lying 
as we left it by the roadside, that death-mask 
upon its truss of straw. Yet within two hours 
I was sitting with the rest at supper—we had 
had no food since morning—and there was the 
usual clatter and laughter, we ‘“‘ragged’’ and 
argued and made fun, none of us thought about 
the dying man left where he lay because, if we 
had moved him, we should have killed him on 
the spot. We, too, were accustomed to sights 
which in our peaceful lives would have struck 
us with horror for days. It must be so. One 
could not live if one were not hardened. That is 
one of the brutalising effects of war. 

As for its influence in doubling and trebling 
and quadrupling the inherent stupidity of human 
nature, that was manifest in numberless forms. I 
discovered that Carlyle might have added a 
chapter to Sartor Resartus on the sanctity 
attached to uniform in the military mind. I 
was witness of a little Red Cross comedy, or 
rather farce. In Amiens I fell in with some 
very pleasant members of a British Red Cross 
unit, most desirous of getting to work. They 
had been kept at the coast for a fortnight with 
the motor-ambulances which they had brought 
over. Now they were eager to be employed. 
The French needed ambulances badly, men were 
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dying in large numbers for need of them. The 
leader of the unit resolved to offer it to the 
French. 

I went with him to Headquarters. He put 
his ambulances at the disposal of the staff. He 
asked for passes to enable them to leave and 
enter the city freely. The staff officers heard 
him politely, looked at his civilian suit and tweed 
cap, courteously but firmly declined his offer 
and request. He took his unit away sadly 
back to Boulogne. 

A few days afterwards arrived another unit, 
also with motor-ambulances, also belonging to 
the British Red Cross. This was in charge of a 
tall Englishman, an architect, of soldierly bearing 
and with the manners of an affable Grand Duke. 
He had been wise enough to provide himself 
with a uniform. What uniform it was I could 
never exactly discern. Probably there are more 
uniforms in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in my clothes-philosophy. At all events he 
looked magnificent in it, and since he had four 
stripes on his cuff, he was saluted wherever he 
went and addressed respectfully as mon colonel. 
I went with him to Headquarters: his reception 
was friendly, enthusiastic even. As soon as the 
_ staff saw his uniform, they placed themselves 
at his disposal. What did he want? Passes? 
Certainly ; this way, please. Passes at once for 
all the party. (I got one myself since there 
were so many going.) Would they utilise his 
ambulances? he inquired. But, of course! 
A number of officers went outside to examine 
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them. A crowd gathered and cheered the 
““ colonel ’’ as we drove away. 

That was a useful lesson in the readiness of 
mankind to be imposed upon, in the value of 
uniform as a means of imposing on them. I do 
not mean that the “ colonel’’ pretended to any 
rank which he did not possess, or asked for any 
favour under false pretences. But I recollected 
how the Red Cross leader in civilian clothes had 
been sent empty away, for all that he had exactly 
the same position and authority as the newcomer. 
He had no uniform, though. 

Later in Poland there was an even more 
comical uniform incident. To Warsaw came an 
American, one of the proprietors of a famous 
newspaper, the Chicago Tribune. He asked for ’ 
permission to visit the front, and at once received 
it, being allowed to go wherever he pleased, 
because he was in uniform, and on his visiting 
card was described as “ Colonel.”’ He enjoyed 
this rank, it appeared, not because he had ever 
been in the army or any military force, but in 
virtue of having been appointed a member of the 
staff of a State governor. 

A war correspondent from the United States, 
my friend Stanley Washburn, envied the 
“colonel’’ this conspicuous advantage which 
procured for him privileges that to Washburn 
were denied. Being a man of rapid decisions, 
Washburn cabled to the governor of the State 
in which he lived, and where he was well known, 
asking for an appointment as aide-de-camp. 
Back came the nomination with the title of 
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““major.”” At once he ordered a uniform, had 
his cards printed with ‘‘ Major Stanley Wash- 
burn ”’ on them, found his work made very much 
easier by the transition from civil to military 
standing. His rank was valid. He was legally 
a major in the United States Militia. Unfortun- 
ately he did not always remember this. 

One day a Russian officer said to him : 

“You are in the army, then ?”’ 

Washburn replied : 

“‘ Oh no, I’m not in the army, I’m a newspaper 
man.” 

“ But your card says ‘ major.’ ”’ 

“Oh, ah, yes, of course. But—but do you 
understand the American Army system ? ”’ 

The Russian officer did not, and I am sure 
he was no wiser when Washburn had finished 
talking. 

That was always the “ fender ’’ he employed 
to bump off awkward questions. Another 
officer inquired : 

“Which branch of the service are you 
in?” 

‘‘Oh,’”’ said Washburn, ‘“ I’m on the staff, 
you know.” 

“Yes, certainly, but which is your 
branch ? ” 

Wild ideas flashed through Washburn’s mind: 
of saying that he had always been on the staff, 
that his father was on the staff before him, that 
it ran in his family to be on the staff. He checked 
these, however, and put the usual interroga- 
tive, “‘ Do you understand the American Army 
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system ?”’ plunging thereafter without pause 
into a long and complicated explanation. 

“That gave me time,” he would say when he 
told the story, “and I knew my brain would 
work quicker than his, so that I could hand him 
out a satisfying line of talk.” 

One regimental commander turned his men 
out in parade order and asked Washburn to 
inspect them. He described how he had to keep 
his eye on the officer near him to see that he 
went through the right motions. He even had 
to make speeches to the troops, which were 
translated sentence by sentence and rapturously 
applauded (by order). But the added considera- 
tion which was paid to him as a wearer of uniform 
and the possessor of military rank, the added 
freedom of movement, the increased readiness 
to give him information, outweighed all in- 
conveniences. 

‘“There were times,’ he admitted to me, 
“when I believed that I really was a major.” 

All these realities of war were leaving their 
impress on my thought. They robbed it of 
dignity, they robbed it of its thrill: they left 
it no longer magnificent, nor even picturesque, 
but a dirty savage, soulless, long-range butchery, 
in which the combatants knew no fierce joy of 
battle, but sate in muddy funk-holes to have 
Hell rained upon them. Yet I believed still 
that wars were unavoidable, and that this one in 
particular had been bound to come, and that all 
the justice was on our side, all the wrong upon the 
other—criminal ambition, provocation, atrocities, 
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everything. I had come to blaming the German 
people as severely as I blamed their War Party. 
If they approved, they must be guilty too. Had 
I stayed in France, I might be of the same 
opinion to-day. 


CHAPTER VII 


“THEY WEAR GREY COATS, AND OURS 
ARE BROWN” 


‘‘For a thousand years we have been mad; now we must 
all learn to be more reasonable.’’—A German Peasant to Vtolet 
Markham, quoted tn ‘‘ A Woman’s Watch on the Rhine.” 


to Russia for the reason that I knew 

something of that country, had trav- 
elled all over it, was known to some of the 
governing people. On the way to Russia I had 
to pass through Norway and Sweden. There I 
bought, out of curiosity, numbers of German 
newspapers and periodicals, and as I read these 
my real enlightenment began. For I found that 
the German people were being whipped up to the 
war by exactly the same stories and explanations 
that filled British prints. Many of the charges 
of cruelty appeared, word for word the same, in 
allied and in enemy countries. I suspected 
then, and I believe still, that newsmongers in 
Holland or Switzerland were supplying identical 
inventions to both sides. Also I grew sure 
that the war-fever produces the same symptoms 
among all peoples. They all believe they are 
the aggrieved and not the aggressors; they all 
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impute cruel and dishonourable conduct to their 
adversaries; they all cherish hopes of a rapid, 
victorious conclusion; they all lend credence to 
stories manifestly absurd. War-fever is thus a 
form of insanity. 

The more I studied the German papers the 
more convinced I became that they were mon- 
strously deceived. Talks with one or two Ger- 
mans whom I met casually supported that 
conviction. They spoke, as others had often 
spoken to me in years before the war, of the 
endeavours of King Edward to isolate them, of 
Sir Edward Grey’s determination to stand in 
their way, of the English ambition to dominate 
the whole world by means of the powerful navy 
which was kept at enormous expense, willingly 
borne by the people, and which could have no 
object but to prevent Germany from finding her 
place in the sun. Useless to assure them that 
the legend of King Edward as a diplomat was 
without foundation, that Sir Edward Grey had 
at the last proved his sincere desire for peace, 
that our navy was our insurance against the 
cutting-off of our food supply. Clearly the 
German people were not less certain than the 
British people that the war had been forced on 
them for reasons of profit and pride. 

Therefore it seemed to me necessary that some 
declaration should be made from our side, some 
argument addressed to the Germans and circulated 
among them, which should aim at persuading 
them of their error. As a journalist, I knew the 
effect that persuasion may have when it is 
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sincerely and at the same time skilfully set forth. 
Far away as I was in Russia, I could not tell 
whether any attempt was being made to supple- 
ment our military effort by the voice of Reason. 
I felt that it would be wicked and criminally 
callous to neglect any chance of stopping the 
slaughter and the maiming and the suffering 
in which greater numbers all the world over must 
be involved as time went by. 

So, early in 1915, I wrote and sent to London 
an article which I called ‘ Deluded Germany.” 
My thoughts had crystallised to this—that the 
most persuasive method of addressing the German 
people would be to show them, on the one hand, 
what would be the disastrous consequences if 
they went on fighting, and, on the other hand, to 
offer them a way out. To hold out hope, yet at 
the same time to make it clear that we were 
resolved to fight on in the event of their refusing 
to grasp at the hope. Three years later, when 
after inexplicable delay and half-hearted dalliance 
the work of propaganda was set going in earnest, 
I was employed to conduct in Germany and 
among the German armies, with the approval of 
the War Cabinet, a campaign of persuasion 
exactly upon these lines. 

I do not print the article here as a boast of 
my prescience. J made too many mistakes about 
the war to feel proud of having been once or twice 
in the right. I print it because it marks a stage 
in that development of my opinion which I am 
trying to make clear. This is what I wrote early 
in 1915: 
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*‘ Hurry up and finish this cursed war.” 

That was what one of the German soldiers said on 
Christmas Day, when they and the British troops made 
friends between their trenches. All over the world men 
and women of every nation are repeating it. Millions of 
Germans share their soldier’s opinion of it and call it a 
‘** cursed war.’’ British, French, and Russians have never 
called it anything else. Even those who are fighting, pro- 
fessional soldiers, write of it as ‘“‘ghastly,” ‘“‘ awful,’ as 
** carnage reduced to a system,” as “ scientific slaughter.” 

“Hurry up and finish it!’’ But how can it be finished ? 
If only by fighting, then there can be no hurry. In fighting 
more haste makes less speed. In the warfare of to-day 
nothing is less likely to happen than a pitched battle with a 
definite result. 

No! If the finishing of this cursed war is to be left 
to fleets and armies, we may as well make up our minds that 
it will probably take every bit of Lord Kitchener’s three 
years. 

Well, is there any other way to finish it ? 

There certainly is another way. The German people 
could, if they chose, finish it to-morrow. They do not 
choose, partly because some of them think they are winning, 
while others are still hoping against hope that somehow they 
may win; but mainly because they are, as a race, under the 
delusion, encouraged by their rulers, that the Allies, and 
especially Britain, are bent upon destroying them utterly ; 
and because, like all brave people, they would rather, if 
they must be crushed, fight to the end than submit tamely 
to disaster. 

This fear of being “‘crushed’’ has found expression 
in many letters and speeches: I found it in an article which 
Herr Stein, the able and moderate correspondent of the 
Frankfort Gazette, wrote for his paper lately, declaring that 
Germany could not consent to any but ‘‘an honourable 
peace.”’ Herr Stein showed clearly what he meant, because 
he quoted the words of the German Chancellor: ‘‘ Germany 
cannot be crushed out of existence.’”: An ‘honourable 
peace ’’ means, therefore, to Herr Stein, and to the mass, I 
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believe, of his fellow-countrymen, not a peace such as the 
military party desire, not a peace establishing Germany’s 
power to bully the rest of the world, not a peace giving her 
the right to remain in Belgium, but a peace which shall 
secure her from being “ crushed out of existence.” 

That is a desire which every one can respect. If the 
result of defeat would truly be to ‘‘crush them out of 
existence,’ then the German people would be quite right to 
fight to the last of their energy and means. If they imagine 
that they cannot obtain an honourable peace, that is, a 
peace securing them from destruction, it is no wonder that 
they are courageously but sadly, like gladiators who must 
die, preparing to sell their lives as dearly as they can. 

But is it not strange that Herr Stein and the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen should cherish the delusion that the 
Allies wish to crush the German people ? 

I do not find it strange that the German Emperor and 
his Government should circulate deceptions of this nature. 
Sovereigns and Governments who make war always do 
represent to their nations that they have been attacked, 
and that, if they are beaten, they will be destroyed. That 
is the only way to induce them to fight. 

But it does seem to me to be surprising that intelligent 
Germans like Herr Stein should not see through these 
deceptions, and should not understand that it is the German 
people themselves who are rushing upon destruction, from 
which the Allies would gladly save them... 

Now suppose the German nation could be convinced 
that there was a way to avoid the disastrous consequences 
of their rulers’ madness and shame. Suppose they could 
be shown a course of action which would leave them on 
good terms with their neighbours, and in such a position 
that they might regain their former prosperity, and, instead 
of becoming a pariah people, meet with sympathy and 
assistance ? Would not this make an impression? [ think 
the most of them, who are a friendly, kindly folk, depending 
largely for their contentment upon the good opinion of their 
fellow-creatures, and a very practical folk, much attached 
to their comfort and prosperity, and possessing what is 
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called ‘‘ a keen eye to the main chance ’’—I think the most 
of them would, not perhaps immediately, but after the 
knowledge had had time to sink into their minds, be in- 
fluenced by it. 

Well, such a way there is. They can, if they choose, 
conclude that ‘‘ honourable peace”’ of which Herr Stein 
wrote... 

If I were Sir Edward Grey, Britain’s Foreign Minister, 
I should make a speech, and I should say in it something 
like this : 


‘* We know, as all the world knows, that nations 
have often been dragged into perilous and desperate 
adventures by weak or headstrong rulers, most often 
by weak rulers swayed by the pressure of headstrong 
advisers. Against the German people we cherished 
in the beginning no ill-feeling, no jealousy. If now our 
hearts are hot against them, when we think of the 
crimes, the contemptible, cowardly murders committed 
in their name, we are still ready to believe that they 
repudiate them. We believe there have been stirred 
up in them envy, hatred, and malice which they would 
never have experienced but for their rulers’ crafty 
suggestion. We do not wish to harmthem. We wish 
to see them develop their fine national qualities and 
aptitudes alongside of us and of other nations. If 
they will agree to do this peacefully and amicably, we 
will gladly be their friends. There is room in the world 
for all. 

“‘ What we say is this, however: Against the mili- 
tarism which is as hateful to the mass of them as it is to 
us we will fight, for years if necessary, until it is crushed 
and dead. We are determined to destroy it utterly. 
We will not go back to the state in which Europe 
simmered for a number of years before the war. We will 
not have our peace and quietness disturbed any longer 
by the bullying and the pin-pricking and the restless, 
vain ambitions of the men who fondly fancied that 
nations became great by their rulers puffing themselves 
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out and making themselves offensive, and loudly asserting 
that God has given them a special commission to impose 
their culture upon the whole earth. If the Imperial 
Chancellor meant that this spirit and its embodiment 
in policy could not be crushed out of existence, he was 
wrong. We intend to crush it out of existence, just as 
we crushed the Napoleonic spirit. But there is nothing 
farther from our minds than wishing to crush the 
German people out of existence. If they are crushed, 
it will be because they have proved themselves a danger 
to the world’s peace and quiet. The verdict of History 
will be ‘ Suicide while of unsound mind.’ ”’ 


You may say that such a speech as that would have no 
effect. Possibly it would not. But, even so, it would do 
no harm. It would have put on record the refutation of a 
falsehood which, absurd though it may seem to others, is 
widely believed by the Germans. 

Or you may say that the German people, having been 
embarked by their rulers upon the stormy waters of war, 
are bound by national tradition to continue their voyage to 
the end, even though shipwreck be certain. I cannot believe 
that a nation which expressed its disapproval of militarism 
by returning to the Imperial Parliament 110 Socialists 
out of a total membership of 397, will be content to sacrifice 
everything,’and to go down fighting for that same militarism 
which four and a quarter million voters emphatically con- 
demned. They will go on fighting undoubtedly if they are 
persuaded that the Allies wish to destroy them. What I 
propose is that they should be dissuaded from believing 
that. 

There is this further. Britain and France are Demo- 
cracies. They say that peoples should settle their own 
affairs through their chosen representatives, and not be 
treated by irresponsible rulers as if they were merely ‘‘ food 
for cannon,” useful in war-time, but not fit to be given a 
full voice in matters of government. Why should not 
Britain and France act upon this view? Let us speak as 
peoples to a people. lLet‘us be frank and honest and, as 
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far as is possible at such a moment as this, friendly. Let 
us tell the German people the truth. We do not hate them 
or seek their ruin. We do not believe they hate us, in spite 
of the obedient chorus of newspaper editors, all saying what 
their Foreign Office told them to say. 

‘It may be the German people will not heed us. It may be 
that they will continue to rush down the steep place of Folly 
into the Sea of Despair. But we, at all events, shall have 
discharged a duty to Democracy and done our best to save 
them from that melancholy fate. 

On the other hand, we might, by so doing, ‘‘ Hurry up 
the ending of this cursed war.” 


To form the state of mind which compelled 
me to write that article the remark of a Russian 
soldier in the trenches along the little Bzura 
River in Poland had powerfully contributed. 
He was a peasant of simple thought, but gifted 
with that breadth of sympathy and boundless 
toleration of which Russians are capable in 
reflective mood. Asked whether he had seen 
any Germans (the trenches on either side of the 
stream were less than a hundred yards apart), he 
replied that he often saw them moving about. 

“‘ And what do you think of them, Vladeemir 
Stepanovitch ? ”’ 

“They are just like us, barin’, except that 
they wear grey coats and ours are brown. They 
are made to fight just as we are.” 

That peasant’s saying made ferment in my 
brain. He had, it seemed to me, hit upon a 
truth which every one in authority, every one 
who had any share on either side in the conduct 
of the war, was working overtime to obscure. [I 
recollected instantly a passage Carlyle wrote to 
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the same effect, but I could not think of any 
great writer, either in English or in German, who 
had written anything of the kind since war broke 
out. I doubted whether even Carlyle, whether 
even Goethe, would have kept his vision clear 
enough to write it had he been still alive. The 
mud-larks would have thrown their slime by 
calling them ‘“pro-enemy.”’ The rulers and 
politicians whose folly and indecision let war 
creep nearer and more near, would have yelped 
‘‘ Traitor ’’ and have issued warrants and opened 
prison-doors, perhaps would have ordered out a 
firing-party. 

Why this anxiety to hoodwink peoples, what 
was the motive? Some had their poor wits 
blinded, their shallow imaginations upset. They 
really did believe in England that the Germans 
had suddenly revealed themselves as_ blood- 
thirsty savages, as enemies of mankind; in 
Germany they were honestly convinced that the 
English had planned the war in order to free 
themselves from the inconvenience of German 
competition. But behind these fanatics, who 
could hate at the word of command, there were 
subtler intellects which saw that they could only 
escape conviction as blunderers by spreading a 
fog of falsehood, by so inflaming the war spirit 
that there could be no questioning of their acts. 
Some of them have met their punishment, have 
been driven from their high estates, have been 
branded by a nation’s scorn. Others still escape 
open reprobation, but History has note of them. 
If they do not stand pilloried during their lives, 
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they will be infamous, as long as the memory of 
them lasts, in the record of the crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes of mankind. 

The peasant soldier on the Bzura could not 
have seen more clearly into the heart of the 
matter if he had been Tolstoy come back to 
earth. 

‘“‘ They are made to fight just as we are.” 

Of course. How else could it be? In all 
wars peoples had been humbugged, made to 
fight, made to suffer and die, for the benefit or 
through the criminal carelessness of those in 
authority over them. The Germans had been 
lied to. They believed that Russia and France 
had planned to close in upon them from east and 
west in order to destroy them, and that Britain 
was lending assistance because their destruction 
would remove a troublesome rival. Bismarck 
laid it down as a necessary preparation for war 
that peoples should be persuaded they were 
about to be attacked and must fight in self- 
defence. Was Bismarck worse than other states- 
men? Only in this: that he accepted war 
deliberately as a useful means of increasing what 
he called “‘his country’s power,’ which was 
really his own power and that of those whom he 
permitted to share with him the advantages of 
rulership. Other statesmen shrink from admit- 
ting war to be necessary or desirable and, when 
it is too late, strive to escape from the net which 
they have helped to spread, but they also fool 
their peoples in order to cover up the conse- 
quences of their own inertia and miscalculation. 
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Lloyd George fanned the flame of the warlike 
feeling in England by declaring that “‘ the tramp 
of the German armed feet ’’’ had been heard for 
many years, threatening the peace of Europe. 
Yet he confessed soon after fighting began that 
“no member of the Cabinet had believed war 
with Germany to be possible.’’ Both these 
assertions were framed to meet political needs. 
‘Lies, lies again and still they lie,” is as true of 
politicians as it was of inquisitors. 

I sent my article home, then, to a man who 
was in touch with the Cabinet. I begged him 
to suggest propaganda on the lines indicated ; 
to get it published or not as might be thought 
prudent, but at any rate to press the desirability 
of reinforcing arms by argument. He wrote to 
me after some weeks that those in authority 
thought any such movement on our part would 
look like weakness. Three years from then, 
after millions of lives had been taken, immeasur- 
able misery caused, and the nations brought to 
bankruptcy, propaganda upon these very lines 
was started; it had wonderfully quick and 
satisfactory results. 

I take no credit to myself for proposing in 
the early part of 1915 to do what was done at 
last in the early part of 1918. Many others have 
had the same idea. I tell the story because it 
helped to account for the deepening of my dis- 
trust in politicians, and to establish my opinion 
that a great change is needed in the thought and 
imagination of mankind. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A CHASM OPENS AT MY FEET 


‘“‘'We may doubt, if we choose, the ‘ progress ’ of Humanity, 
in the sense that it is doubtful whether the man of to-day is 
happier, wiser, or even safer than the man of the past.”’— 
HENRI LICHTENBERGER. 

‘‘In Russia the government treated the people as minors, 
utterly incapable of understanding its political designs and only 
very partially competent to look after their own local affairs. 
The officials systematically treated those over whom they were 
placed as a conquered or inferior race. The State thus came to 
be regarded as an abstract entity with interests entirely different 
from those of the human beings composing it.”—Srr DonaLp 


MACKENZIE WALLACE. 

N tunity to watch, the innermost working 
of the Russian system, wrongly called 

Autocracy, and not become either a revolutionary 

(so far as Russia was concerned) or a believer in 

the rule over the universe of the powers of hell. 

I had known Russia before the war, travelled 
all over the country, but I had accepted the 
superficial view that “‘ the government was all 
right for the country.’’ No opportunity had 
come in my way of testing the assurances given 
by diplomats and newspaper men that the Tsar- 
dom was, maybe, brutal in its methods, but at 
all events strong and capable in its methods of 


government. I had had no chance to penetrate 
8 


O one could watch, as I had the oppor- 
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the corruption, the idiocy, the anarchy which 
were weaving the doom of the wretched little 
Tsar, his lunatic wife, and their entirely innocent 
family. How often have monarchs who came 
to a bad end been driven thitherward by their 
wives, Charles the First and Henrietta, Louis the 
Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. The wife of 
Nicolas the Second was his worst friend. As I 
discovered the truth about Russia, it seemed as if 
a chasm were opening at my feet. 

Russia could have been saved from forcible 
revolution, if the Tsar had been capable of acting 
upon good advice. He ‘‘ meant well.”” He was 
a kindly, sociable creature. But he had neither 
intellect nor character. His opinions could be 
drawn easily this way or that; his acts were 
influenced only by those who were constantly 
with him. What he heard often repeated he 
believed to be true: the Empress drummed it 
into his head that it was his sacred duty to leave 
to his son exactly the same heritage as he had 
received when Alexander the Third died. No 
Constitution, no Duma (except as an assembly 
without power), no responsible government, no 
change at all. 

That was a lunatic mentality. Not to admit 
the necessity, the inevitability of change, is to 
proclaim oneself out of one’s senses, blind and 
deaf to all the evidence of nature and to all the 
history of man. Why did not the Tsar under- 
stand that? Why did he not tell his wife that 
she was on this matter a little mad? Because 
the “ruler of all the Russias,” the man who 
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was bélieved by many hundred millions of people 
all over the world to be endowed with wisdom far 
beyond the common, with a nature above that of 
other men, was, in truth, a mild, utterly common- 
place little nobody, glad if he could escape from 
the pomp and vanity of his station, afraid of his 
wife, very fond of his children; a man whose 
education profited him nothing, whose tastes 
were those of the lowest middle class, and whose 
conversation that of a junior clerk. 

He was happiest when he could escape from 
his wife (though he probably never admitted that 
to himself: he certainly never let her know it) — 
and live in two rooms at Army Headquarters 
with his little son. That is where I remember 
him most clearly, in the little town of Moghileff. 
Out of a small house would come a well-knit, 
slight figure, in a long brown military overcoat, 
and the usual Russian soldier’s cap, and would 
run down the steps before the sentries had time 
to bring their rifles to the salute. He would 
acknowledge it by a wave of the hand. Then he 
would join a little boy who was playing with a 
large dog, tempting it to sniff at snowballs, and 
then squashing them over its too inquisitive nose. 
The little boy wore exactly the same plain, work- 
manlike uniform, high boots and all. Off they 
went together down the street of the little town, 
the Emperor and his son. 

In that small house the Emperor passed 
most of his time after he became Generalissimo 
of the Forces. He lived in two rooms, worked 
in one, slept in the other, and he was quite 
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content. He had no love for the trappings and 
the suits of his Imperial state. Plain soldier’s 
uniform was his usual uniform. He disliked 
having to appear in full-dress uniforms laden 
with gold embroidery, and to cover his chest 
with decorations. 

Every morning he went to General Alexieff’s 
room and there, like a schoolboy, learnt up what 
had happened. He was humble, anxious to 
understand, grateful for explanations. He had 
a good memory ; he knew where every division 
was, every regiment even. All that industry 
could gain for him of military intelligence he 
possessed. He was always “ getting up”’ sub- 
jects, in which he felt he ought to be interested, 
and often knew for a short time after the period 
of “‘ cramming ”’ a great deal about them. Yet 
he never flourished his knowledge, was never 
overbearing or dogmatic. He would offer in- 
formation with deference; if he expressed an 
opinion, which he seldom did, his tone was 
apologetic. Listening he preferred to talking 
himself, and when he talked, his quiet courteous 
habit of speech never altered. This made people 
like him, even feel affection for him. He looked 
one straight in the eyes, he seemed sincere, 
and he was beyond all question kindly in an 
unimaginative way. He was sorry for those 
whose misfortunes he could see; what he could 
not see made no impression on his thought. 

“No one ever had better intentions or tried 
harder to do his duty.”” That was what General 
Hanbury-Williams, who knew him well, told me 
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soon after I got to Russia; I never found reason 
to doubt it. Unfortunately “‘ trying ”’ was not 
enough. He was too stupid to know which 
directions to try in, and those who ought to have 
guided him were too timid, too much in awe of 
the monarch to treat him as a weak and ignorant 
man. Had Witte lived, change might have come 
peacefully. He said not long before he died: 
“If I took office again, I should steer a Liberal 
course. For Autocracy one needs an Autocrat.” 
Witte would have told the truth. He was a man 
of character, not entirely a Russian, largely of 
Jewish ancestry, therefore unimpeded by that 
maudlin, half-superstitious, half-sentimental 
reverence for royalty which afflicted almost all 
the other governing men of Russia during Nicolas 
the Second’s reign. This made them incapable 
of forcing the Tsar’s eyes open, compelling him 
- to understand the dangers which gathered so 
quickly after war had begun. 

Up to that beginning the mass of the Russian 
people, the peasants who counted for 80 per 
cent. of the population, were loyal to the Tsardom. 
Therefore the army was loyal. The acids which 
dissolved that loyalty were, first, the shameful 
mismanagement of the war which the soldiers 
understood quite well, since it was they who 
suffered so pitifully from lack of rifles, guns, and 
shells ; secondly, the scandalous stories which 
passed from lip to lip all over the country about 
Grigori Rasputin and the Tsar’s wife. These 
were untrue, but it was the Tsaritsa’s own folly 
which set them going, and they were believed 
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because the nation was angry at the slaughter 
for which nothing but corruption and incom- 
petence were to blame. 

So much melodrama has collected round 
Rasputin’s personality that the truth about him 
is known even now to few people. His position 
as a friend and counsellor of the Empress so 
astonished persons unacquainted with royalty 
in general and Russian royalty in particular, 
that, having swallowed this, they were ready to 
gulp down any further marvels, however scan- 
dalous, however obscene. Until he was killed, 
Western Europe had scarcely heard of him; 
the manner of his death at the hands of a prince, 
a grand duke, a member of Parliament, stirred 
imagination. After that, anything was believed. 

Here in these pages the interest of Rasputin 
lies in the effect that he had in turning mine 
and other minds to reflection upon the worthless- 
ness of any system of government which could 
allow of the interference of such a man in matters 
affecting the lives and happiness of the people. 
More than all its other crimes and imbecilities, 
this convinced the world that the Tsar system 
was rotten. That a loose-living, ignorant pre- 
tender to supernatural powers should have been 
admitted to the innermost council of an empire 
with 180,000,000 subjects, was proof enough 
that change had become an urgent necessity. 
If the Tsar had granted the petitions of the 
Duma, of the Unions of Municipalities and 
Zemstva, of all the more enlightened individuals 
and societies throughout the country, change 
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might have been made gradually. If he had 
been plainly told by his allies, France and 
Britain, that for his own security he must agree 
with his domestic, adversaries quickly, and put 
an end to the pretence of government which 
gave a disreputable charlatan the deciding voice 
in decisions meaning the difference between life 
and death, between contentment and misery, 
to millions of people, all the misfortunes that 
fell upon the Russian people could have been 
avoided. What they and the world suffered 
from the lengthening of the war, the fearful 
loss of life on the Western front in the German 
offensives of 1918, made possible only by Russia’s 
paralysis, the cutting off of wheat and butter 
and egg supplies from Russia, the loss of the 
Russian market, and the unemployment resulting 
therefrom—for all these and other kindred mis- 
fortunes the largest part of the blame rests upon 
the Empress and her worried, weak-minded 
husband, upon the Tsar’s Ministers who made 
no protest, upon the governing men of France 
and Britain for their lethargy and their timid 
reluctance to infringe diplomatic punctilio. 
Rasputin was regarded in Foreign Offices 
and Embassies more as a joke than as a portent. 
Few even of the diplomatists in Petrograd under- 
stood his real position. They knew he had as a 
young man lived with drunken and disorderly 
companions in a remote small town, and had 
been nick-named contemptuously Rasputin 
(“ Dirty Dog ’’), which apt description clung to_ 
him so closely that it was written into his pass- 
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port (all Russians had to have passports even 
in Russia) and became his legal name. They 
knew that he possessed a certain psychic power 
which he used both to assist him in seducing 
women and to attract recruits to a new sect 
which he founded. 

In Russia there exists an interest in religious 
experience which encourages the teaching of new 
forms of faith. Often the teachers are simple 
folk, without the authority that is conferred by 
ordination as priests and monks, who wander 
about depending for shelter and food on hospital- 
ity, are heard gladly, and enlist many adherents. 
Rasputin probably felt at one time a stirring 
of the spirit which impelled him to work off his 
exuberant vitality by preaching ; such impulses 
are frequently found in Russian natures along 
with dissolute habits. He also preferred the 
wandering life of an ‘“‘elder”’ to regular work, 
and he discovered that women yielded more 
readily to one who seemed to be chosen of God. 

So for a number of years he journeyed and 
preached his doctrine of the conquest of desire 
(without making any effort at practice), and 
gained many followers. His fame enlarged 
itself so much that ‘great ladies’? had their 
curiosity aroused by the stories about him, and 
one of these, Madam Virubova by name, a 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress, saw that he 
might be made very useful. She was one of 
the small gang which really ruled Russia so 
far as there was any rulership at all. Their in- 
fluence was intermittent ; sometimes they could 
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persuade or alarm the Tsar, usually through the 
Empress, into doing what they wanted; at other 
times they could not. As they had no other 
motive than their own profit, their failures were 
especially galling. Madam Virubova saw at once 
that if Grigori Rasputin could be installed at 
Court as a miracle-worker with power over the 
unbalanced mind of the Tsaritsa, he might be 
employed by the gang to recommend their 
policies. 

Chance favoured this design. The little boy 
who was heir to the Tsardom had suffered froma 
mysterious ailment, apparently a form of rickets, 
due possibly to the persistent inbreeding of the 
German Royal families of Russia, Prussia, and 
Great Britain. At last he seemed to be out- 
growing it, at all events there was strong likeli- 
hood of his becoming more normal. Rasputin 
was shrewd enough to seize this favouring chance. 
He declared that he could cure the boy by his 
prayers. 

Maybe he half-believed that he had super- 
natural gifts. He relied as well, however, upon 
nature and his undoubted power of hypnotic 
suggestion. Whatever causes may have been 
at work, the Tsarevitch grew stronger, and the 
Empress at any rate believed this was due to 
Rasputin. In her letters he became “ our 
friend,” “‘ the Holy One,” or Grigori. He was 
consulted as to great and small affairs. When- 
ever he spoke of leaving the Court, the Empress 
took fright ; she was convinced that her son’s 
health depended upon Grigori remaining near 
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him. Thus a lever of powerful capacity was 
created. 

Suppose the “ inner ring,’’ a changing body 
consisting chiefly of persons whose names scarcely 
ever get into the newspapers, wished a certain 
Minister to be dismissed. This would be ex- 
plained to Rasputin, who would take the sugges- 
tion to the Empress as the will of Heaven 
revealed to him in order that the Romanoff 
dynasty might besaved. The Empress, devoutly 
believing this, and caring for nothing but the 
dynasty’s interest, would pass on the proposal 
to the Tsar. If he refused, if he even hesitated, 
she would upbraid him bitterly for not putting 
his son’s health above every other consideration. 
“‘ If Grigori’s advice is not taken he will leave 
us, and then Alexei will be ill again.” 

Whether the Tsar was as credulous as his 
wife is uncertain. Perhaps he only pretended to 
be for the sake of a quiet life. If the saying 
attributed to him, “‘ Better a dozen Rasputins 
than a wife in hysterics,” is genuine, he was not 
insane himself, but only at his wits’ end to 
humour a mad woman’s whims. Because he 
- humoured them instead of firmly bidding her - 
leave public affairs alone, he brought disaster 
not only upon himself and his family, but upon 
his nation, and so, in radiating circles of misfor- 
tune, upon many other nations as well. 

His pusillanimous wish to get away from her 
instead of sending her crew of sycophants and 
conjurors about their business made him welcome 
the suggestion that he should supersede the 
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Grand Duke Nicolai Nicolaievitch as General- 
issimo. Where this came from is uncertain, but 
the Empress quickly took it up. She was afraid 
of the Grand Duke, whose popularity had become 
more intense than that of the Tsar. Large 
photographs of him appeared beside small ones 
of the Autocrat. When they were photo- 
graphed together, the Grand Duke towered above 
his undersized nephew. 

Whether he was a military genius is doubtful. 
_ He was certainly a man of limited general in- 
telligence. It is to his credit that he gave 
General Alexieff freedom to work out plans, and 
he was assuredly of value as a figurehead, though 
the stories told to illustrate his downright char- 
acter may not all have been true. But he did 
say that if he could catch Rasputin at Head- 
quarters, he would hang him; and if his opinion 
of the Empress’s manceuvres had prevailed, her 
capacity for doing harm would have been at 
any rate diminished. That was enough to set 
her and her gang of adventurers against him. 
Chief among them at this time were, in less 
apparent favour than Rasputin and Virubova, 
though they used these two as their instru- 
ments, Prince Andronnikoff, a notorious black- 
mailer ; General Voiyekoff, commandant of the 
palace, who could always get trains to bring from 
the Caucasus a mineral water which he owned, 
even when there were none for munitions sorely 
needed at the front ; and Badmaieff, an Asiatic 
herbalist whose nostrums were believed by the 
lunatic, Empressjto have a marvellous healing 
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quality. It is still difficult to understand how 
such a group of adventurers could rule an empire ; 
but rule it they certainly did, so far as directing 
the Tsar’s policy and appointing high officials 
were concerned. Until the Tsar took command 
and went to live at Headquarters, they were kept 
in check by the fairly free access which others 
had to the Tsar—Ministers, relations, old friends 
(if such a phantom can be said to have ever 
made friendships). As soon as he was out of 
the way and the Empress left at Tsarskie-Selo, 
their antics rapidly deprived the old system of the 
support of those who had hitherto stood by it. 
The episodes of Khvostoff, suddenly called 
to the Ministry of the Interior and as suddenly 
dismissed soon afterwards for conspiracy to have 
Rasputin murdered, the very man to whom he 
owed his unexpected advancement ; the comedy 
of Barnaby, bishop of Tobolsk, an illiterate 
friend of Rasputin, who was foisted upon the 
Orthodox Church as a prelate to the disgust of 
all its respectable members and dignitaries— 
these hastened the end. When Sturmer, a 
commonplace bureaucrat who had sat at a desk 
all his life and climbed the ladder of preferment 
by cringing and cunning combined, was made 
President of the Council of Ministers, there was a 
gasp of astonishment. Trepoff, who succeeded 
after Sturmer had been proved to have shared 
with his private secretary in a blackmailing 
attempt ona bank, was hailed with relief, although 
he was a cipher and a reactionary: he was at 
any rate not a thief, and, as it turned out, he was 
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not so pliable as the Empress supposed. He 
refused to work with the man who soon after- 
wards brought down the whole edifice of ambition 
and greed gone mad, which the Empress and her 
criminal flatterers had tried so desperately to 
build up. 

Prince Galitzin had no objection to Proto- 
popoff, saw no harm in him, saw no harm in 
anybody. He was a flunkey in red breeches, 
willing to do whatever his employees wished. 
These were the nonentities whom the Tsar was 
forced by his wife to accept as chief Ministers 
in place of the “‘ men whom the nation could 
trust,’ demanded by the Duma and by all the 
sound elements in the country. His family 
took alarm ; too late they began remonstrances. 
Protopopoff’s plan of suppressing public opinion 
was too dangerous even in their eyes. Even 
while they rejoiced at Rasputin’s removal they 
saw that his successor as the Empress’s chief 
adviser was even more likely to do them harm. 
But by that time the cancer had spread too widely 
to be cured, or even cut out. 

Of course, both the harm done by Rasputin’s 
power at Court and the appalling consequences 
of military mismanagement were well understood 
by Ministers and high officials. It was clear 
to them that unless the interferences of Grigori 
were put an end to, and the provision of all that 
the army needed taken in hand by men familiar 
with business on a large scale, disasters of in- 
calculable peril lay ahead. They did not conceal 
their forebodings from one another nor from 
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their friends. Yet not one of them had the courage 
to tell the truth to the Tsar. 

Old Goremykin, the President of the Council 
of State—not ‘‘ Prime Minister,’’ because there 
was no collective Cabinet responsibility, no 
head of the Government in the constitutional 
sense, each Minister being free to act as he chose 
upon his own initiative, reporting his plans and 
proposals only to the Tsar—old Goremykin, 
when he was not either asleep in his chair or 
combing the silky white whiskers of which he 
was proud, was now and then moved by the 
entreaties of his colleagues to go to his master 
with suggestions of change. He never managed 
to give them utterance. Once, when he came 
back from trying, he said, “‘I could not do it. 
I could not disturb his mind. I love him too 
much.”’ 

Another Minister, Kriovshein, reputed on the 
strength of an abrupt manner to be a man of 
determined character, was made the bearer of 
a document, signed by several Ministers, which 
called attention to perilous disorders and abuses. 
He went to Headquarters with this in his pocket. 
As soon as he approached the Tsar, he was kissed 
on both cheeks and warmly congratulated upon 
the advancement of his son, who had just received 
some military decoration. He went back to 
Petrograd with the protest in his pocket still. 

No one knew better than Sazonoff, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, that catastrophe 
was drawing nigh. Yet he did nothing to ward 
it off. He knew that when the Unions of Russian 
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municipalities and of Zemstva (local bodies 
entrusted with certain duties considered by the 
authorities to be of secondary importance) asked 
to be allowed in the spring of 1915 to take part 
in organising the manufacture of munitions, 
the transport of food and military supplies, the 
effort of the whole nation to throw the invader 
back—Sazonoff knew then that the security of 
the Romanoff throne depended upon the winning 
back of confidence, and that confidence could 
be won back by accepting the help of those 
bodies. Why was he silent at meetings of the 
Council? Why did he not throw his influence 
against that of the Empress, who dinned into 
the Tsar’s ear that the Unions consisted of fire- 
brands and aimed at overthrowing the dynasty ? 
Although I received much kindness from him 
and know that many of his qualities command 
respect, I cannot help blaming him for his con- 
tribution to the downfall of the system in which 
he held so prominent a position. 

I thought, as I watched that system stagger 
under repeated blows, mostly dealt by those who 
thought they were holding it up, that never had 
any ruling class drifted to ruin so apathetically, 
so blindly. I was wrong in that. All doomed 
hierarchies are afflicted before they disappear 
by the same paralysis. It seemed to me a 
frightful thought that vast populations, immense 
numbers of men, women, and children who knew 
nothing of what their rulers were doing, should 
have their contentment and their well-being 
shattered; that millions should be driven to 
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meet violent deaths, to lose limbs, eyes, senses, 
through the folly or the timidity, the ambition 
or miscalculations of the men they trusted to 
manage their affairs. I thought then Russia 
was the only land (excepting Germany and 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria) where misrule 
and incompetence reigned. I was to learn that 
in all lands the people are deceived and driven, 
that politicians everywhere are corrupted by 
the love of power; that rulers everywhere, 
whether monarchs, presidents, or Prime Ministers, 
strive either for their own interests or in the 
interest of a party, or to set up some system 
based on theory and wind. 

So alarming became the evidence of dis- 
organisation and incapability that I took a 
journey home in the last days of 1915 for the 
purpose of warning those in authority not to 
rely upon the Russians doing any more than 
defend themselves against deeper invasion of 
their territory. I gave that warning privately, 
of course, but I tried also to convey some hint 
of it to the nation. I wrote an article which I 
called ‘Our War” (Daily Mal, 18th January 
1916), in which I said “it would be unwise for 
us to count upon Russia doing more than save 
herself. . . . Let us not repeat our earlier error 
of expecting too much.” I could not say that 
Russia was beaten, although the Germans knew 
it well enough, and knew that she was beaten, 
not by them, but by her Tsar and his Ministers. 
They had muddled her into a position from which 
she could not escape with credit, even though 
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her Allies won the war. The only further effort 
made by the Russians was the unexpected and 
unprepared-for advance against the Austrians 
in the summer of 1916, which was soon brought 
to a standstill by German troops. The feeling 
against Tsar and Ministers grew more bitter. 
The outlook became every month more dark. 

Yet neither the British nor the French 
Government made an effort to turn aside the 
disaster which threatened, they did nothing to 
induce the Tsar to unite his people by putting 
at the head of the Government men whom they 
trusted, and by enlisting all the ability available 
to clear up the mess that had been made. If 
he had been talked to very gravely by am- 
bassadors, if he had been plainly told that 
he was tending for ruin, he would have been 
frightened, he would have changed his course. 
Suggestion made at the eleventh hour by the 
British Government that the Empress should be 
sent away to France or England, was not sup- 
ported by the French, who showed all through 
a cringing reverence towards the Autocrat which 
ill became Republicans, and proved to me that 
there was as much to remedy in the French 
system called Democracy asin the Russian system 
called Despotism. 

My illusions were slipping away from me, one 
by one. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BLINDNESS OF THE MOLE 


“‘ My faith in the people who govern is, on the whole, in- 
finitesimal. My faith in the people governed is, on the whole, 
illimitable.”.—CHARLES DICKENS. 


WAS in England for eight days only at the 
beginning of 1916, but those eight days 
taught me a good deal. My perceptions 

had already been sharpened by the discovery 
that the world had given governing people 
generally far too much credit for wisdom and 
capacity above the common. I had seen that 
those who held exalted positions, in Russia at 
any rate, were often ridiculously unfit to take 
decisions or carry out plans affecting the lives 
and happiness of their fellow-creatures. 

When our opinions are changing, we look 
about with heightened interest for evidence 
either to confirm or modify our new ideas. At 
that time Mr. Asquith was still unable completely 
to make his mind up about conscription. He 
was being pushed nearer and nearer. Lord 
Kitchener had been deprived of his power to 
keep the War Office in a condition of chaos, but 
he was still a difficulty, owing to his refusal to 
treat his colleagues in the Cabinet as if they 
' were worthy of confidence. “Did you know 
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what kind of people politicians were ? ” he asked 
a friend in pathetic amazement. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who alone had heartened 
and stimulated people by his speeches, was still 
working overtime to make them believe that the 
increased production of shells resulted entirely 
from his magicianship, and, owing to his un- 
familiarity with business methods, was letting 
the Ministry of Munitions be run in a most extra- 
vagant fashion and with far too little considera- 
tion for Labour. Nothing, of course, came near 
to the confusion and feebleness which were 
visible even upon the surface in Russia; the 
machinery of national and individual life seemed 
to be working smoothly; almost too smoothly, 
I thought. War had been accepted as a normal 
condition. There was no general discomfort, 
indeed the level of prosperity was higher than 
it had ever been before. There was no longing 
that I could discover for the war to be brought 
toanend. Certainly no efforts were being made 
by British statesmen towards ending it, except 
by the long and miserably wasteful process of 
‘“‘wearing the Germans down.” No two of 
them seemed to be in agreement as to what we 
were fighting for, and the same haziness of 
view prevailed among the people at large. 

‘Of course we must beat the Germans 
thoroughly, break their spirit, crush militarism ”’ 
—upon that all—or almost all—were of the same 
mind. But often those who denounced militar- 
ism most fiercely, revealed themselves to be 
militarists, just as many who labelled all moderate 
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opinion ‘‘defeatism’’ were doing all they could 
to bring about defeat by swindling over con- 
tracts, or making every effort to save themselves 
and their sons from being drawn into the army. 
When I see creatures of this kidney swelling in 
the pride of their riches, for which honourable 
brave men paid in blood, I find it hard to restrain 
myself from shouting out their infamy. One 
man I remember meeting at this time who had 
started just after war began in a trade which 
made enormous war profits. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he said, as he held my hand, “ how I 
envy you and all the other fellows I know who 
are ‘ out there.’ ” 

It happened that I ran across him several 
times later on, when I was at home on short 
visits, and he always said the same thing, bulging 
more and more with prosperity and good-living, 
assuming the same hypocritical look. I ought 
to have asked him brutally, ‘‘ Then why don’t 
you go ?”’ for he was of military age and healthy, 
only needing exercise and simple food to make 
him perfectly fit. But I had not sufficient hard- 
ness of heart. 

Several persons reputed to be of influence had 
no suggestion to offer when I inquired what they 
thought should be our aim after the Germans 
had been beaten. I was then really asking for 
information. I had myself at the beginning 
believed that it was necessary to make the 
Germans poor, so that they should not be able to 
afford to repeat their “‘ mad dog act,’ as, in the 
ebullience of my feelings, I then thought it. 
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But I had soon argued myself out of that belief. 
If the Germans were poor, they could not buy 
from us; and if they did not buy from us, we 
should be short of a most profitable market, our 
manufactures would drop in quantity, there 
would be unemployment. Besides, I had become 
convinced that, as a nation, the Germans were 
scarcely more guilty than other nations. They 
had been deceived, they had been made to believe 
that England wanted to destroy them, just as the 
English people were made to believe in 1854 
that the Russian Government wished to insult 
and injure them, with the result that they “ put 
their money on the wrong horse,” as Lord Salis- 
bury phrased it, meaning that they were misled 
by their rulers and induced to fight an unnecessary, 
unjustifiable war. So I was anxious now to find 
out from men who had influence, their opinions 
upon the origins of the war and the kind of re- 
settlement at which we should aim. 

I did not find out such opinions. Every one 
seemed to be, like Martha in the home at Bethany, 
cumbered about with much serving; they had 
no time to think of anything but the tasks of the 
hour. This had certain obvious advantages. 
When Winston Churchill began to think, the 
Dardanelles disaster fell upon us. But although 
it was safer that Ministers should attend to office 
routine rather than hustle tired old gentlemen 
into countenancing perilous adventures (as 
Churchill hustled Lord Fisher and. Kitchener), 
yet it seemed to me to be just as necessary for 
our ultimate success that there should be a 
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Political Thinking Department as that we should 
have a War Office and an Admiralty. 

Because we had no such branch of government 
we have suffered so painfully, not only while the 
war lasted, but ever since its sudden ending 
found British statesmen altogether unprepared 
with any ideas about the kind of peace it was 
desirable to make. Therefore the French, who 
had very clear and logical ideas of what they 
wanted, were able to strike at the Peace Conference 
the keynotes of its entire proceedings with one 
exception—those proceedings which concerned 
the League of Nations. Therefore it was possible 
for the Whips of Lloyd George’s Coalition to 
impose upon him, in their fear of losing the 
election of December 1918, those meaningless and 
misleading election cries “‘ Hang the Kajser,”’ and 
*‘ Make the Germans pay.”’ Therefore, instead 
of a resettlement based on the prudent as well 
as generous desire to give all parties a square 
deal, there was no resettlement, but merely a 
prolongation of the fears and suspicions which 
had caused the war. Therefore the misery of 
want due to unemployment, which settled upon 
Europe as soon as war ended, came in due time 
to Britain and brought it to a state of peril and 
discomfort as well. | 

All I could discover in that first week of 1916 
was that the governing persons in London held 
vaguely the same views as those which the 
Government in Berlin expressed in perfectly 
plain and well-considered terms. Berlin was 
frankly out for all it could get. The manner 
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of its demands showed that the Prussian Junker 
had not learned his lesson yet. Our statesmen 
were not so truculent and overbearing in their 
published language, but they were calculating, 
not less carefully than the generals and colonels 
who dictated to Bethmann-Hollweg as if a Foreign 
Secretary were a second lieutenant, what we 
could get out of the general shake-up in the way 
of colonial possessions, spheres of influence, and 
trading advantages. 

From the many talks I had with all sorts and 
conditions of people in England, and from careful 
study of German papers and periodicals on my 
way through Norway and Sweden, I drew the 
conclusion that on neither side were the people 
interested in war aims of this character. Already 
the peoples dimly felt that the war was bringing, 
or rather hastening, changes fundamental and far- 
reaching into the structure of civilised society. 
The statesmen and the generals did: not feel this. 
Most of them were never to feel it, were to kick 
uselessly against the pricks and seek with ill- 
tempered petulance to delay developments which 
they could not prevent. All of them were at 
this time and for long afterwards—most of them 
are still—thinking in the terms of the old state- 
craft, the old discredited diplomacy. None of 
the world’s leaders had both insight enough and 
power enough to harness the unformed aspirations 
to measures and covenants that would have 
given effect to them and set the world spinning 
down. fresh grooves. 

The one who attempted it failed for the same 
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reason as all the rest. Woodrow Wilson could 
not free himself from the bias of party, could not 
shake off political methods, ambitions, and pre- 
judices. Everywhere the people thrilled to the 
generosity, the truly democratic fervour of his 
addresses. It was when he betrayed the pathetic 
fancy that his words, just because they had 
issued from his mouth, would be at once received 
with reverential gratitude and translated forth- 
with into action, that he proved himself a child 
in international politics and a faulty judge of men. 
He thought the walls of Jericho would fall down 
at the sound of his trumpet. He made the 
same mistake as the captain of the host of the 
King of Syria, who believed in the efficacy of 
dramatic pronouncements, and thought it a dull 
business to bathe seven times in Jordan. 

If in 1916, if at any moment during the war 
or during the peace negotiations, there had been 
among the leaders of the nations one who had 
vision which passed beyond personal and party 
advantages, one who gave play to all generous 
and noble impulses, one who would have dared 
to stand alone and give them utterance and ask 
for help to turn them into deeds, more than half 
the wretchedness that afflicts the world to-day 
might have been spared it. 

Never have the consequences of the lust for 
authority, the pollution of what Shelley called 
the ‘‘ devastating pestilence of power,”’ been more 
dreadfully exposed. In every land, among all 
varieties of rulers, the curse of political manceuvre, 
the fierce resolve of office-holders to maintain 
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themselves in office, have radiated misfortune 
and misery. In men of lowly origin, once moved 
by sympathy with the people, there is as ruthless 
a determination to cling to power as there is in 
bureaucrats bred up to believe themselves in- 
dispensable, as in a strutting Kaiser or a mono- 
maniac Empress. The shamelessness of their 
truckling to wealth for support, their fooling of 
the people by catchwords calculated to deceive, 
their acceptance of orders from men.and parties 
once denounced by them with their utmost vigour, 
passes belief—at all events among many who 
still retain something of the quite unmerited 
respect for politicians that was cherished during 
the middle period of the nineteenth century. 

In France it is, indeed, nothing new for poli- 
ticians to be spoken of with shrugs and sneers as 
men capable of every baseness. In England this 
is new, and deplorable, though since they are 
what they are, it is better that the truth about 
them should be known. To what a low ebb has 
the decency of public life fallen when a major- 
general who has held high appointments can 
openly accuse a Prime Minister of disgraceful 
conduct, such as Sir Charles Callwell has imputed 
to Mr. Lloyd George. The charge brought by 
the general is that when an attack was made upon 
the Master-General of the Ordnance for neglecting 
to supply the army with the necessary munitions, 
Mr. Lloyd George 


“instead of following the honourable and 
chivalrous course of protecting, or. trying 
8 
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to protect, the public servant who had been 
assailed, contented himself with pointing 
out that the public servant ought to be given 
an opportunity of stating his side of the 
question, which was manifestly impossible 
in time of war, and that the onslaught 
was unexpected.” 


‘* There is not,’”’ Sir Charles Callwell continued 
(in his book, Expertences of a Dug-out) : 

‘There is not a man in the United King- 
dom better able to protect himself or anybody 
else, in speech and in argument in face of 
sudden attack, than Mr. Lloyd George. Had 
he been willing to do so, he could have dis- 
posed of Sir H. Dalziel, who in reality had no 
case, with the utmost ease. 

‘‘ But that line apparently did not suit the 
book of the Minister of Munitions. He must 
have been well aware that a great improve- 
ment in output was already beginning to 
take place, and that, thanks entirely to the 
labours of the Ordnance Department of the 
War Office and of Lord Kitchener, the out- 
put would within a few months reach huge 
figures. 

“Tf it were represented to the House, and 
through the House to the country, that this 
question of munitions had been grossly 
neglected up to the time that he took charge, 
and if it became apparent subsequently that 
from the hour of his becoming Minister a 
rapid improvement had set in, then the 
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thanks of the nation would go to him and he 
would be canonized. 

“This is the only explanation I can find 
for a most discreditable incident. For he 
made no attempt to meet the attack, and he 
contrived to convey the impression by his 
remarks that the attack was fully justified.” 


It was not until the end of 1920 that this 
terribly damaging accusation appeared in print 
(no attempt was made to refute it), but already 
in I916 stories innumerable to the detriment of 
public men were passing from lip to lip. Some 
I heard at the one or two dinner parties I went 
to, others during a short country-house visit that 
I paid. I was surprised by the enlarged freedom 
with which men in high position spoke of one 
another. War, it was clear, had revealed many 
weaknesses, uncovered many feet of clay. There 
was enmity between the soldiers and the poli- 
ticlans: jealousies appeared to be intensified, 
the struggle for prominence was fiercer than 
before. It was to become fiercer yet. 

I went back to Russia doubting whether 
Britain’s leaders in the war were, all together, 
really more capable than the leaders of the 
Russian people. What saved Britain from the 
breakdown which happened in Russia was the 
general civilisation of the British race. For 
material purposes the British intelligence had 
been well cultivated. Set it to work upon a 
purely material problem, the raising of an army, 
the manufacturing of all that was necessary in 
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war : it could accomplish marvels of organisation 
and output . . . always on condition that there 
was no need to limit the amount of money spent. 
Almost the whole industrial energy of the nation 
set itself to work for these ends. There was 
directive capacity, there was skilled labour, there 
was initiative which could hit upon new methods, 
there was enterprise enough to train women to 
lend their aid. All these valuable qualities 
which had been employed for private profit alone 
in the wasteful, untidy muddle of the com- 
petitive system, were now put at the disposal of 
the State. 

All that the politicians had to do was to 
learn from the military chiefs what was required, 
and to give orders accordingly, through their 
departments, to the industrial chiefs. There is 
no record of a politician discovering any device 
for more rapid production or speeding up work in 
any way, though there are many records of their 
hindering and delaying. They made no effort to 
keep expenditure within reasonable bounds. Nor 
did they occupy themselves with the possibility 
of bringing the war to anend. As in peace-time 
they had not troubled their heads about war, so 
in war-time they gave no thought to peace. I 
could not see that they were any more capable 
than Russian Ministers save in their ability to 
represent themselves to the world in sonorous 
and well-sounding speeches as men of powers far 
higher than those which, in truth, they possessed. 
Britain would have fared as ill as Russia did 
had it not been for the much further advanced 
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competence and civilisation of the British nation 
at large. 

Mr. Asquith, sheltering behind Lord Kitchener, 
was very much like old Goremykin, declaring that 
war was the business of soldiers and none of his. 
Even among the generals there were parallel 
personalities. Haig, like the Grand Duke 
Nicolai, was a good regimental officer; no one 
seemed to think (or in later time discovered) that 
he was much more than that. And for Grigori 
Rasputin, playing upon the credulity of the 
Russian sovereigns, there was in England Horatio 
Bottomley exploiting the same foible in the 
sovereign people. 

As I travelled back to Petrograd, I wondered 
whether the calmness of the British might not 
conceal tendencies in their system to fall to pieces 
under the strain, not less ominous than those 
which were so plainly visible to those of us who 
could look below the surface of the Russian 
scene. 


CHAPTER X 


THE WAGES OF IGNORANCE AND 
SLOTH 


‘‘ The intelligence which has converted the brother of the 
wolf (the dog) into the faithful guardian of the flock ought to be 
able to do something towards curbing the instincts of savagery 
in civilised men.’”’—HUXLEY. 


LL through the spring and summer of 
1916 I had more and more deeply 


burnt into my mind the inadequacy 
of governing classes everywhere, and the un- 
necessary suffering caused to peoples by the 
incalculable misery of wars due to the fears and 
suspicions of rulers, to the ignorance and sim- 
plicity of the ruled. 

As food became scarcer in Russia, the town 
populations felt the hardships of unsatisfied 
appetites, of waiting in long strings, whatever 
the weather might be, outside the shops; of 
weary search for meat or butter which had all 
disappeared as soon as prices were fixed, and 
were henceforward dealt in secretly by pro- 
fiteering tradesmen and greedy rich customers, 
both knowing they could safely defy the Jaw. 

Now there grew clear to me a hateful side 
of war on a vast scale which I had not, and which, 
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I think, few had fully anticipated. With scarce 
exceptions, all who had the opportunity to 
enrich themselves, whether at the expense of 
the people generally through the Government, 
or by preying upon a small number, seized the 
opportunity and made the most of it. In all 
countries the same vile greed and treachery 
appeared, for what can we call a man but a 
traitor who takes mean and cruel advantage 
of his countrymen’s needs, and so puts obstacles 
in the way of their victory ? 

The merchants in Russia who secreted their 
provisions and sold them privily at prices higher 
than those which were fixed, the French peasants 
who made their own countrymen pay for such 
little luxuries as could be found in the war zone 
at prices far above square dealing, the possessors 
of houses or flats in England who snatched at the 
chance of extorting exorbitant profits, were as 
bad as the contractors who amassed their 
millions. Every one who drew from war con- 
ditions either money advantage or the con- 
sideration which they supposed would attach 
to a title, was a profiteer, and I am afraid almost 
every one else would have been if the chance had 
offered itself. 

I certainly could not answer confidently 
about myself. I recollect with humiliation how 
I congratulated myself upon the conditions of 
exchange which made it possible for me to buy 
Russian War Loan more cheaply than I could 
have bought British War Loan, if I had been at 
home. I consider that I deserved to lose the 
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money which I then invested, as I have done, 
every kopeck of it. I was a profiteer; I was 
glad to get what seemed a cheap investment at 
the expense of the Russian people ; it served me 
right that they should repudiate responsibility 
for the money I lent to the Tsar, expecting it 
to support me in my old age. 

At the end of summer (1916) came the tragi- 
comedy of Roumania’s entry into the war. 
That of Italy had been bad enough. I wrote 
in my diary on that day in 1915 when Petrograd 
broke out in a flutter of Italian flags to honour 
our new ally, that if there was in this world any 
certain retribution for faithlessness, the Italian 
nation would suffer it. They did suffer it two 
and a half years afterwards, when their troops 
failed before the Germans at Caporetto and 
their country was invaded. 

The refusal of the Greeks to take up arms in 
defence of Serbia was denounced as shameful. 
Italy was bound to the Central Empires by a 
more explicit treaty. She did not decline to 
stand at once by her signature. Had she done 
that no surprise would have been felt, for no one 
who knew the Italians believed that they would 
ever fight alongside their old enemy Austria. 
By declaring that they did not consider them- 
selves to be under an obligation to do so, and 
that the German invasion of Belgium was an 
act which they refused to support, the Italians 
might have gained the sympathy and the 
applause of the world. After waiting eight 
months and after trading with the Central 
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Empires all that while, and after screwing out 
of Great Britain a secret treaty promising them 
vast aggrandisement, they could not hide the 
truth that they were taking the side which they 
thought would best profit them; and I had 
moved so far from my August I9I4 opinions 
that their behaviour seemed to me to smirch 
the honesty of the Allied cause. I had come 
to consider good faith so valuable and necessary 
that a breach of it was harmful, even though it 
added military strength to our side. 

Nor was the fault of the Allies limited to 
receiving the advantages of broken faith. The 
stain of dishonour had spread. The British 
compact with Italy compelled the British nation 
to commit as flagrant an offence against inter- 
national rights and against national honour as 
that of which the Germans were guilty when they 
broke into Belgium. The British Government 
was committed by its signature to safeguard the 
independence of Albania. That obligation was 
disregarded. Albania was treated as a terri- 
tory which could be divided up and given away 
in portions to Italy, to Serbia, to Montenegro. 
Wrong is wrong whether your enemy commits 
it or your friend. Decency and honour among 
nations cannot be advanced save by admitting 
and acting upon that. It is useless and cynical 
for the nation which does not act upon it to 
reproach other nations with bad faith. After 
Italy’s declaration of war against Austria I 
could never feel the same sureness as I had felt 
at the start, and for many months afterwards, 
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that all the wrong was upon the enemy’s side 
and all the right upon ours. 

The decision of the Roumanians gave me less 
of a shock, because by August 1916 I had grown 
used to the cynical Machiavellian view of the war 
which I found prevailing in the Russian Foreign 
Office and among the diplomatists of Petrograd. 
I had been told in that Foreign Office long before 
that the Roumanian Government intended “ to 
come in for the last six months of the war.” 
That was sufficient to indicate their purely 
business attitude. Which side they meant to 
take they didn’t mention. It was known that 
they were intriguing with both, and whichever 
promised them the larger amount of territory 
would get their aid. As events proved, that aid 
was worth nothing. One ought, indeed, to go 
further, and say that the Roumanians were a 
positive handicap to the Allied effort. Yet so 
immeasurable is the folly of governing persons 
that neither side had taken the trouble to satisfy 
itself of Roumanian ability to lend effective 
military assistance. A French officer of unusual 
capacity sent out on a special mission had warned 
the French General Staff that “the value of 
Roumania in the fighting ranks would be nil,”’ 
but no notice was taken of his report. 

During the summer of 1916, France and Russia 
with the support of Britain pressed the Roumanian 
Government to declare itself and to throw in its 
army on the Allied side. What were the exact 
motives and whence came the initiative of this 
intrigue is not known. Many diplomatists pre- 
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tend to know, but they tell different stories. 
Some say that the Russian Court clique had in 
mind the seizure of Roumanian territories by the 
Tsar. Others put the whole blame on France, 
and represent General Alexieff as opposed to the 
entrance of Roumania. At all events France, 
it is known, pressed Russia to agree to the large 
demands made by Roumania for the price of 
her decision. Over these matters there was 
haggling for some time and ill-temper. Over 
the far more important, the vital question: 
“How can Roumania most usefully take her 
part in the general Allied plan of campaign ? ”’ 
no one troubled his head. 

When the Germans made their proposal to 
Roumania, they accompanied it with a promise 
of what they would do to stiffen the Roumanian 
Army with German troops, and to supply its 
deficiencies in officers technically trained for 
artillery work and aviation: they would have 
chosen the moment and the spot at which their 
new ally should strike its first blow. All that 
the Allies arranged with Roumania was that 
50,000 Russian troops should be sent, and that 
Britain should supply munitions through Russia. 
The direction in which the first movements should 
be made was left to the wisdom of the Roumani- 
ans, and they made it in the wrong direction. 

It has been urged as an excuse for them that 
the French General Staff advised them, against 
their will, to attack in Transylvania. I know 
that to be baseless. A few days after I reached 
the Bucharest, a few days, that is to say, after 
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war was declared, the Queen told me that the 
sentiment of the people was all in favour of that 
attack, and that only by yielding to it could the 
Government keep up the interest in the war. 
This was the result of long-continued fomenta- 
tion applied by public opinion with the aim of 
arousing hatred against the Austrians. The 
Roumanian population of Transylvania was re- 
presented as longing to be reunited to their 
brothers under the crown of Ferdinand. In 
truth they had a hearty and thoroughly justifi- 
able contempt for the King and all the governing 
persons. They would have been satisfied if their 
grievances against Hungarian domination had 
been removed ; failing that, they wished for all 
the independence they could get as Roumanian 
subjects. 

The sentimental appeals to the pride and racial 
sympathy of the Roumanians had too complete 
a success. The feeling against Austria-Hungary, 
coupled with the insane belief of Bratiano the 
Premier, that Bulgaria would not fight, led 
to the throwing of Roumania’s military strength 
northward across the Carpathians. The most 
elementary of strategists could see that it ought 
to have been turned westward so as to squeeze 
the Turks out of the war. From that blunder 
at starting arose the Roumanian disaster. The 
Roumanian Government and the Allied General 
Staffs were in equal measure responsible for it. 
Bratiano and his brother, who was Minister for 
War, pretended that the army was far larger 
than the number which they could put into the 
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field, they pretended that it was quite ready to 
take the field. They ought to have told the 
Allies, when France and Russia pressed them to 
declare war, that they were utterly unprepared, 
and that defeat was certain. Bratiano admitted 
this when it was too late (at the meeting of his 
party held in Jassy, December 1916), and excused 
himself by pleading that it had not been possible 
for Roumania to buy the necessaries of warfare, 
since neither side trusted her. 

The Allies never offered any excuse for their 
slothful, inexcusable neglect to draw up a plan 
of campaign and allot to the Roumanian Army 
its part in carrying that out. There is no excuse 
conceivable for such folly. All that these catch- 
penny politicians thought of was to drag into 
the mélée as many nations as they could cajole 
and overawe, and leave the issue to chance. 
It is known to all who have taken trouble to 
search out and set in order the truth about Greece, 
that an offer of her support to the Allies was made 
in I915 on condition that they should guarantee 
her against loss of independence or territory. 
The Allies declined to do this, possibly because . 
they thought any nation ought to be prepared to 
sacrifice surety for the honour of fighting by their 
side, possibly for the reason that they were then 
intriguing with Bulgaria for her support, which 
they were ready to purchase by allowing the 
Bulgarians to rob the Greeks of certain territory. 
Yet the intriguers who shamelessly proposed to 
treat Greece as they had treated Albania had 
the impudence to abuse the Greeks for ‘‘ dis- 
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loyalty ’’ and “‘ ingratitude ’’ when they recalled 
their King. Until we suppress the manceuvres of 
reptile politics by getting rid of the idea that men 
may do in public life what they would not dare 
to do in private life for fear of being horsewhipped 
and cut by all decent people, we shall never 
improve the relations between peoples, we shall 
be always at the mercy of the political dynami- 
tards who stir up hatreds and cause wars, bringing 
misery on mankind. 

In war diplomatic duplicity is held to be 
fair, just as soldiers consider themselves justified 
in taking advantage of tricks, lies, and deceptions 
of every kind. But to fan dislike of a nation in 
peace-time because it refused to be hustled 
into such a catastrophe as befell Roumania and 
asked for security against that wretched fate, 
is not only contemptible, it is criminal and should 
be punished. I hope I may live to see the 
International Court of Justice, called into being 
by the League of Nations, hearing charges 
of this nature against public men and con- 
demning them to terms of hard labour. Slander 
against individuals is punished; why should 
those who slander nations escape? These are 
the makers of war, yet they are the people who 
suffer scarcely at all—are often, indeed, rewarded 
for their wickedness. They are as lightly treated 
as the careless and ignorant political and military 
chiefs who are the cause of such troubles as 
befell the Roumanian people. 

In that autumn and early winter of 1916, I 
saw the country fall to pieces under the German 
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blows. When I got to Bucharest, Roumania 
appeared to be sound, but it was rotten beneath 
its skin. It had all the outward signs of civilisa- 
tion, a constitutional sovereign, a Cabinet, hand- 
some Government offices full of rooms with roll- 
top desks in them and thick carpets on the 
floor, railways, commerce, flourishing agriculture, 
well-stocked shops, luxury among the rich, 
decent comfort among the mass of the people. 
The test was applied to it and down came the 
whole structure. It was not for use, but for 
show. The men at the top showed themselves 
to be without capacity, without resource. 
Bratiano wept a great deal, but did nothing to 
ward off the calamity he had brought upon the 
land. The only hope of mitigating the severe 
hardships which were threatened lay in making 
the Allies understand how desperate the danger 
was. Pride, that first infirmity of ignoble minds, 
kept the Roumanian leaders back from admitting 
their folly and incompetence. In late September, 
when it was still possible that those who had 
pushed Roumania into the war might find some 
means of saving her from Serbia’s fate or 
Belgium’s, I wrote a dispatch making the point 
clear, calling upon London and Paris to make 
some effort on Roumania’s behalf. At that time 
Sir William Robertson, then Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, was sending telegrams which 
proved that he was ignorant of Roumanian 
conditions and without any serviceable ideas 
of what should be done to save her. When I 
took my dispatch to the Cabinet Minister who 
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censored Press telegrams, he read it with a 
gloomy face, then he handed it back and asked 
me to tone it down. 

“We cannot have it said,” he objected, 
“that our country is likely to be treated in the 
same way as Belgium and Serbia.” 

So I toned it down, with sorrow in my heart, 
for it was plain even then that, failing some 
vigorous effort the Roumanian armies must be 
pushed back and the country invaded. Little 
more than a month later that same Cabinet 
Minister was imploring me with tears and 
trembling hands to beg for some eleventh-hour 
aid. It was too late then; and even if it had 
not been too late, the messages I was at that 
time sending by wireless were intercepted by the 
British Army authorities in France and sup- 
pressed. Not because there was anything in 
them it was considered undesirable to publish, 
but just because most British soldiers of high 
rank have schoolboy minds and like to use any 
power that is entrusted to them in an irre- 
sponsible and annoying way. 

So the Roumanian armies were routed, the 
railways completely disorganised, the capital 
and more than half the country occupied by the 
enemy, while such pretence of government as 
still existed was forced to take refuge on the 
frontier, in readiness to slip across if the enemy 
drew any nearer. 


CHAPTER XI 
TRUE AND FALSE PATRIOTISM 


‘* The world has forgotten, if it ever discovered, that down 
beneath race, rank, religion, there is a fundamental humanity— 
man as man—which is universal and everywhere the same. .. . 
Humanity will be perfect only when diverse races and nations 
shall be free to evolve their distinct characteristics, while all 
are attached to the stem of humanity by the bond of love.””— 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


EEING all this misery, being in the midst 
S of the falling ruins of what had seemed 
to be a stable and flourishing State, I 
felt immeasurable pity for the Roumanian people, 
nor was I at all surprised when [ heard that in 
many places villages and even townsfolk wel- 
comed the invaders and were soon on excellent 
terms with them. Here, as in Russia, the 
patient, ignorant mass, with no energy to spare, 
after its daily toil is done, for studying business 
of state; content to leave it to those who had 
managed to get power into their hands; ready 
to shout approval of anything that was recom- 
mended to them with eloquence and with the 
usual meaningless appeal to patriotic sentiment, 
had been duped, led to the slaughter, driven 
from homes and lands, caused every kind of 
suffering by their rulers. 
9 
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What, I asked myself, did patriotism mean ? 
Had not the spirit of nationality been a curse to 
mankind ? Were these not bars set up to divide 
men? Must they not be pulled down if the 
idea of peoples living in peace and mutual 
toleration, as individuals do, was ever to be 
realised? 

Patriotism, the cult of the patrra, the father- 
land, appeared to me, as I thought about it, 
to be used by politicians very much as the catch- 
words of religion were once used by priests. In 
the era of the wars of religion, priests stirred up 
men to slaughter one another by telling them 
that they alone practised the true faith and must 
show their devotion to it by exterminating 
every other. Thus priestly power was kept up 
until Europe began to understand the teaching 
of Christ a little better than its professional 
exponents have ever understood it: then it 
collapsed. But unhappily we only escaped from 
one tyranny, one deception, to fall under another, 
which is equally galling. To the priest succeeded 
the politician, and the politician set to work to 
persuade his fellow-countrymen that they were 
~ superior to the inhabitants of the countries, 
which caused the inhabitants of other countries 
to envy and dislike and plot against them, and 
that therefore they must keep up very large 
armies and navies and spend enormous sums 
on preparation for war. 

This gave the politicians power and made 
them cut a finer figure. If the government of a 
country were limited, as is the government of a 
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city or a county, to measures of police, public 
health, taxation, communication, and general 
orderliness, 1t would be unnecessary to pay 
£5000 a year to a number of persons who would 
most of them find it difficult in any other walk 
of life to earn five hundred. It might be worth 
while to employ two or three men at such a salary, 
if they were men who had proved their ability by 
some other means than making speeches; they 
would not, however, enjoy any greater con- 
sideration in the community than persons engaged 
in business, banking, or other pursuits. It is 
nothing but the possibility of war, and the un- 
ceasing fear of it which is dinned into people’s 
ears, that accounts both for the enormous expense 
of governments and for the power (not to mention 
the pride) of politicians. 

That is not a paradox, it is a commonplace 
among all who have studied the growth of the 
modern State. Think it over. Imagine the 
army and the navy abolished, imagine am- 
bassadors done away with (to this we will return 
later), imagine the Foreign Office reduced to the 
importance of a municipal drainage department. 
You will see that five-sixths of the present burdens 
of public expenditure everywhere could at once 
be knocked off, or, better still, turned to productive, 
honourable, Christian purposes. 

It is not a great many years since Europe 
envied the United States of America for their 
freedom from the curse of armaments, from the 
peril of the politician mouthing his patriotic 
catchwords, from the constant threat of war. 
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Now the American people have fallen into the 
same bondage. It is certain that, if they do 
not resolve on a return to sanity, there will break 
out before long in the Western hemisphere another 
world war, provoked by the hostility between 
America and Japan, just as the war which started 
in the Balkans was provoked by the jealousies 
and ambitions of the Russian and Austrian 
Empires, by the mutual suspicion and fear of 
Britain and Germany. 

In the new complex of hatreds fanned by 
politicians and by soldiers and by all who look 
to make profit out of war, there is one element 
which was absent in Europe—I mean the artifici- 
ally created and altogether unreasoning prejudice 
among white races against those which are not 
white. The haughty disdain which is cultivated, 
especially by British and Americans, for all who 
are in any degree brown or black, the patronising 
superiority which is assumed towards them, the 
insolent belief that a white skin is necessarily 
associated with higher mentality and character— 
these proud airs would be laughable in a people 
which openly worshipped the devil, or held the 
universe to be “ a fortuitous concourse of atoms.” 
That they should be put on, and even boasted 
of without shame, by mdsses of men and women 
who profess to acknowledge the Fatherhood of 
God and to see divinity shaping the ends of man- 
kind, can only be explained by supposing that 
these people are either very stupid or detestable 
hypocrites. 

Patriotism and racial pride have appeared 
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to me, since I began to think about them with 
an honest desire to get at the truth, as poisonous 
fruits growing on the same stem of muddle-headed 
ignorance. There is no reason why we should 
not be glad to belong to this or that race, to 
this or that nation. Such a sentiment may be 
altogether good in its working. In the Anglican 
Church catechism it is laid down that we ought 
all to be contented in that state of life into which 
it hath pleased God to call us, which means, I 
suppose, that any one healthy in mind and body 
is satisfied to be what he is and does not wish to 
be any one else. We may even go farther than 
this and base a definite preference for being 
British or American or French or German upon 
particular sympathies with what we conceive to 
be national character, upon liking for certain 
ways of life, certain kinds of landscape. We 
may admit without offence that we love our 
country, its plains and hills, or the grandeur of 
its mountain ranges, its gentle streams or rolling 
floods, its tilled fields, pasture-lands, orchards, 
even its deserts covered with sage-brush or 
mimosa-thorn ; we may admit that we like best 
to be among the people with whom we grew up. 
Such admissions we can make without vaunting 
ourselves that our country, that our fellow- 
countrymen, are of greater merit than others. 

I love England because my earliest memories 
are of cliffs and the English sea, of meadows 
beautiful with tall ripe grasses and field flowers, 
of an old low white house with walled garden and 
paddock and croft, which could be found nowhere 
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else. But I am not of so homely a wit to consider 
England a finer country than any other, or its 
inhabitants a race apart. Nor do I consider that 
patriotism, love of patria, the land where I was 
born, need constrain me to approve every act of 
every gang of politicians which may happen to 
struggle into the chief offices of state. When 
blusterers say, ‘‘ My country, right or wrong,” 
they mean by “ country ” the government of the 
country, that is to say, the men who are holding 
the chief posts of government. No person of 
intelligence can bind himself to agree with all 
that may be done by men who are notoriously 
changeable, ill-informed, and lacking in principle. 

There is always the possibility, too, that in a 
short time they may be thrown out of their offices 
and that another set of men may succeed to 
them, professing to hold entirely different 
opinions. Thus, if it was a patriotic duty to 
declare that Britain was right to make war upon 
the Dutch Republics in South Africa in order to 
get control over the gold-mining area, it is hard 
to see how patriotism could demand approval of 
the measure which made it certain that in course 
of time the Dutch, who multiply so fast, would 
control the whole country. Or how could the 
patriotic obligation to support the policy of 
keeping the Austrian Empire together, which was 
for a very long time that of British Foreign 
Secretaries, be reconciled with the necessity of 
agreeing that Austria must be dismembered, 
when dismemberment suddenly became the 
British plan ? 
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Patriotism, therefore, which is stretched so 
far as to enforce, not only assent to every act of 
momentary governors, but unquestioning ap- 
proval, is nonsensical for all who are capable of 
forming opinions, seeing that it would oblige 
them to approve at different moments dlia- 
metrically different courses. It is necessary 
sometimes for those who dissent from decisions 
endorsed by the majority to hold their peace 
and take whatever part may fall to them in the 
carrying out of those decisions. That is the 
duty accepted by all members of a community 
practising majority rule, though some accept it 
with a conscience clause, which frees them to 
refuse their assent and co-operation if they 
believe a particular act to be unjust. Thus 
Lloyd George asserted his liberty of conscience 
by denouncing the war upon the South African 
Republics, and many Free Churchmen refused 
to pay a local education tax because they were 
opposed to Anglican teaching in schools. But 
even those who consider such open repudiation 
of majority rule unjustifiable do not, if they are 
persons of intelligence, deny the right of private 
judgment. The patriotism which denies this is 
mere noisy foolishness. 

As for the patriotism which believes nothing 
but evil of other peoples and nothing but good 
of one’s own (though this often goes with the 
reverse verdicts upon individuals both at home 
and abroad), this is a mark of ignorance and bad 
manners. Nor ts the racial pride which assumes 
that white people have a right to impose their 
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wills upon all who are not white, to treat them 
as social inferiors, to speak of them with con- 
tumely, anything but an outcrop of the same 
defects. It is not found in any but the ill- 
informed or the ill-bred. Much might be done 
to check it if sensible teaching on the subject 
were given in schools. All children should be 
taught that coloured skins are the result of hot 
climates, and that, although climatic influences 
have made the coloured races different in some 
ways from the white, it is absurd to suppose that 
the white enjoy any general superiority. The 
black races are in the scale of intellect below the 
rest, but only as children are less gifted than 
grown-up people with self-restraint and reasoning 
power: there is no unchangeable difference 
between them and other races: what they are 
now our ancestors once were: all men are of the 
same stock. If the white peoples can with 
reason look down on the black, the Asiatic peoples, 
with numberless generations of civilised ancestors, 
would certainly be justified in scorning the upstart 
whites. From Asia have come almost all the 
influences which have transformed man from a 
savage animal into “‘a piece of work ”’ which, if 
he do not altogether live up to Hamlet’s eulogy— 


““ How noble in reason, how infinite in 
faculty, in form and moving how express and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a God ! ’”’— 


yet strives towards a character from which 
savagery shall be rooted out. All the great 
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religions of the world were Eastern. Christ was 
a dark-skinned Asiatic. Buddhism, Islam, sun- 
worship, the Hindu faiths, the system of Con- 
fucius, Bushido in Japan, all Asiatic. The 
ancient Greeks, who left us the noblest buildings 
and statues and set the direction in which these 
arts, as well as the arts of literature, painting 
and bodily culture have moved ever since—they 
were of Asiatic origin. 

The ways of the modern Asiatic peoples are 
not, it is true, our ways ; but this does not imply 
that all ours are right and theirs all wrong. We 
have as much to learn from them as they have 
to learn from us; and, if they had not been so 
eager to become our pupils, if they had not 
hurried so to copy the civilisation of the West, 
we should long ago have seen more clearly that 
they had a great deal to teach us. It was their 
deprecation of their own Eastern civilisation 
which confused our minds. Now they are be- 
ginning to admit their error. The teacher who 
is heard most gladly by the common people in 
India bids them shun everything Western. 
Whether it is possible now for the Japanese, for 
example, to turn back from the worship of 
machinery and Mammon, can only be settled by | 
time. But whether Eastern races return to their 
old paths or make up their minds to take ours, 
we have no excuse for behaving to them as any- 
thing but friendly equals. 

Where chance has made white races the 
governors over peoples of darker complexion, the 
government must be in accord with the habits 
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and wishes of the governed ; its aim must be to 
fit them as quickly as possible to manage their 
own affairs. What matters most is the temper in 
which the alien rulers discharge their task. If 
they do all they can to make friends, to spread 
the assurance that they have come to help and 
not to hinder, to win, by their simple, kindly, 
unaffected manners and just dealing, affection 
as well as respect, all difficulties will disappear. 
Wherever “ natives”’ are looked down upon, 
treated with vulgar discourtesy, made to laugh 
at the spectacle of stupid, vain men behaving 
as if they were of godlike descent, wherever the 
rulers’ temper is that of a martinet drill-sergeant, 
these troubles will pile up and up until they topple 
over, to mingle governed and governors in a 
common disaster. 

That was the line of thought into which I 
was led by my reflections in Roumania upon 
patriotism. I had an uncomfortable, often a 
hungry time, for the food in the country grew 
scarce, and the collapse of everything which had 
represented civilisation was apt at times to be 
disconcerting. Yet I found that the less I ate, 
the clearer my mind was, and the discovery left 
with me a valuable lesson. From that time I 
revolutionised my diet, almost gave up meat, 
entirely gave up alcohol (which term does not, 
of course, cover light wines or light beer), and 
was all the better for it. Simple, short meals, 
always begun with appetite and always ended 
before you feel that you do not want any more, 
will do more, I am certain, than any other way of 
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life to preserve health and vigour, and that 
elasticity of body and of brain which makes one 
enjoy life instead of merely enduring it. 

I suppose that some readers will here throw 
my book on the floor (unless they have borrowed 
it from a library, in which case they would have 
to pay for any damage) and will say, ‘‘ The man’s 
acrank. What’s the good of reading any more ? ”’ 
I warn them that they will thus lose the best 
part of my narrative, and, in order that they may 
not do so, I will reason with them. Would they 
consider a man a crank who said that he believed 
in drinking a glass of port (or two) after lunch and 
dinner? Would they dismiss as cranky the 
advice of ‘a doctor to drink whisky with meals ? 
Would they look upon a declaration that meat 
three times a day is needed to keep up an office- 
worker’s energy as a sign of crankiness? They 
certainly would not. Yet if they looked at the 
temples of these “normal” beings, they would 
see little veins standing out, and those little 
prominent veins are signs that hardening of the 
arteries has begun, and some day those hardened 
arteries will cause them pitiful discomfort and a 
painful death. Do those who call me a crank 
because I have found out, and because I follow 
what keeps me well and glad to be alive—do they 
consider deaths from arterial sclerosis ‘‘ normal ”’ 
to mankind ? Of course not. 

Well, who is the crank now ? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE COMPLAINING OF THE 
COMFORTABLE 


‘** As to those who serve you, see that ye feed them as ye 
feed yourselves, and clothe them as ye clothe yourselves.”— 
The Koran. 


T the end of the year (1916) there was no 
more to do in Roumania, so I went back 


to Russia. 

The Roumanian Army had ceased to exist, 
after fighting pluckily at many points in spite of 
poor leading and heartbreaking unpreparedness 
(the troops lacked not only heavy guns, aero- 
planes, trench mortars, hand-grenades, but even 
spades and cutters for getting through barbed 
wire). The miserable adventure, planned purely 
for profit, and embarked on at last under pressure 
from France and Russia, had come to a stop. 

Roumania was like a child which plunges in 
among the heavy feet of men fighting, to pick 
up a sixpence from the ground, and comes out 
squealing with pain, its hand badly trodden on. 
The squealing was mostly against Russia, which 
was accused of “ betraying’ its ally. There 
was, I believe, in some very stupid Russian minds 
the idea that Roumania might just as well be 

240 
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soundly beaten and then annexed to the Tsar’s 
dominions ; it would not be surprising if some of 
those very stupid minds belonged to members of 
the Russian Empress’s secret clique, in whose 
hands the government of the Empire chiefly 
lay. But Russia had done all that Roumania 
asked for by military convention, and Alexieff 
could not be blamed for not sending aid more 
quickly when he was suddenly called upon to save 
the Roumanian Government from the conse- 
quences of its crime. He sent it, indeed, more 
quickly than any one who knew Russian methods 
could have expected it to come. That it came 
too late was entirely the fault of Bratiano. No 
name in Roumanian history will have a blacker 
mark against it than his. 

I reached Petrograd (after a week’s journey 
from Bucharest) on the day following the murder 
of Rasputin. I was not unprepared for this. 
At Moghileff, where Army Headquarters still 
were, I had been told by officers of the French 
Mission that the army chiefs, convinced of the 
certainty of a revolution breaking out within a 
short time, had at last decided to put an end 
themselves to the power of the Empress’s 
camarilla. On the r2th-25th of January they 
were to lay their demands before the Tsar. 
These would include the instant dispersal of the 
clique around the Empress, the nomination of a 
Ministry in which the people would have con- 
fidence, and the replacing of the autocratic 
fiction by a constitutional system. These same 
officers told me that the Tsar’s relations were 
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really frightened, and had implored him to get 
rid of Rasputin, but had come up against an 
obstinate silence which proved that he was still 
afraid to oppose his crazy, violent wife. Long 
before, exasperated by her outbursts, he had 
said hotly that ‘‘ he would rather have a dozen 
Rasputins than a wife in hysterics”’; he was 
still of the same mind. 

The removal of Rasputin and the share which 
members of the Imperial family had in it, corro- 
borated much of what I had heard at Moghileff, 
and I soon found reason to believe the rest. 
This put me in a difficulty. I knew that, if I 
stayed in Russia for the revolution, I should 
not be able to send any news about it until the 
facts were known to the world. Not a tele- 
gram would be allowed to leave the country for 
at least several days. I need hardly say that I 
wanted to stop where I was. My desire as a 
journalist was to see and take part in a great 
event. But it grew more and more clear to me 
that my duty was to go to England, give warning 
of what was about to happen, and be on the spot 
to write it up when it occurred. So by the end 
of the third week in January, I was in London 
again. 

A day or two afterwards I knew that the 
revolution had been put off. It was not con- 
sidered courteous to Lord Milner to bring it. 
about while he was in Russia! One excuse was 
as good as another. Russian weakness of will 
was the real explanation. I gave two or three 
addresses to private gatherings, making plain to 
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my hearers how necessary a revolution had 
become and how near at hand it was, whether it 
came by design or accident. I wrote for publi- 
cation an account of Rasputin and his execution, 
which gave everybody an inkling as to what 
might happen. But, although everything I 
could write or say aroused vivid interest, not 
many people believed that my prophecies would — 
come true, not even my editor, who sent me to 
Spain to investigate conditions there, and there 
I was when the revolution occurred. 

Then, presuming upon my prophetic gift, I 
made a bad mistake. Invited, as one acquainted 
with Russian affairs, to address members of the 
Madrid Ateneo (Athenzeum), I pleaded I had 
not enough Spanish. They suggested then that 
I should talk in French, and I agreed. My 
address was a justification of what had happened, 
and an assurance that it would make Russia 
more formidable, sensibly strengthening the 
Allies. I repeated it elsewhere, at Barcelona, 
Valencia, and in Lisbon; everywhere people 
said, ““ He knew about the revolution coming, 
he must be right about the effect it will have.” I 
can never hold up my head in the Peninsula again ! 

I do not think my views were developed by 
my stay in Spain. The sunshine made me too 
warm and happy to think. I could not feel any 
anger against the Spanish Government for not 
taking part in the war. After what I had seen 
in Roumania I felt 1t was best for all who could 
to keep out of it. Count Romanes seemed to 
me a politician really anxious for his country’s 
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welfare, and not one who desired power for its 
own sake or its advantages to himself. Sefor 
Dato I thought not less disinterested, but much 
less active-minded. Sefior Maura I set down as 
pretentious and insincere, anxious to keep in 
with all sections, and ready to pretend to each 
in turn that he agreed with it and deserved its 
support. I was not surprised, therefore, when a 
little later Sefior Maura became Premier. Hum- 
bugs in the present state of popular education 
will under a representative system generally 
get the better of honest men. 

In England, however, at the beginning of the 
year (1917) and after my return from Spain, I 
found much to intensify my revolutionary lean- 
ings. To begin with, I was disgusted by the 
constant and bitter sneers that I heard about 
the workers in munition factories and the money 
they were spending. Here were men and women, 
girls and boys, who had never in their lives known 
what it was to have money to spend. They 
worked very hard and without the usual breaks 
which make factory labour endurable; they 
were paid well because without their labour the 
war could not be kept going, and they had a 
perfect right, it seemed to me, to spend their 
earnings as they pleased. Yet everywhere I 
went among the comfortable classes I was obliged 
to listen to angry harangues against munition 
workers who bought fur coats or pianos, or who 
dared to ask for the joints at the butcher’s 
instead of humbly taking the cag-mag and the 
‘ pieces ’’ off the fivepenny tray. 
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Over and over again I tried to show those who 
talked so foolishly and so unkindly that, if they 
had suddenly, after lives of penury, found them- 
selves in possession of spare cash, they would 
certainly want to taste the joys of purchase and 
possession. Their imaginations were hardly ever 
equal to the strain of putting themselves in the 
place of those whom they denounced and derided. 
They had always been comfortable, always had 
fur coats and pianos, always been able to spend 
money (which as a rule they had not earned) ; but 
they did not regard this as a cause for gratitude, 
as a privilege which they had done nothing to 
merit, as a reason for walking humbly and showing 
sympathy with those who were worse off. No, 
they regarded comfort and prosperity as their 
right, their exclusive right, and they resented any 
encroachment upon it. They belonged to the 
class which was born to have always plenty to 
eat, good clothes to wear, warm, well-furnished 
houses to live in; to travel first-class, to drive 
when they felt disinclined to walk. The munition- 
workers were “ the poor,” they should be content 
to remain poor and not “ ape the rich.” 

To discover this resentment, to hear it openly 
expressed, gave me a shock. The view upon 
which it was based had been the view common, 
when I was a boy, among those with whom I 
had grown up. I was not to play with this or 
that village urchin because he was not “ quite 
Nice,”’ which meant that he was a tradesman’s 
or a labourer’s son. At school the division of 


humanity into “gentlemen” and “cads”’ was 
Be) 
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driven deep into my small understanding: it 
took many years to eradicate that poisonous 
belief. But I had so long known better that I 
imagined this stupid insistence upon class dis- 
tinction to have almost passed away, I thought 
it could be found only among the very old and the 
weak-minded. Yet here it burst out with vigour, 
and no attempt was made to disguise it. 

At the same time were to be heard savage 
complaints about the rudeness of the ‘“ lower 
classes.”” Shopkeepers and servants were abused 
fiercely, not to their faces, for that would have 
made them refuse to serve their detractors, but 
wherever talk turned, among those accustomed 
to servility, on the “hardships” of the war. 
There were no real hardships, or they would not 
have had to invent this grievance. Coming back 
from the conditions not far short of famine in 
Roumania and the severe scarcity in Russia, 
England seemed to me a country that dropped 
fatness; the shops appeared to be giving their 
goods away. Those who grumbled then, and 
later, at war-bread or at the rationing of meat, 
can have had no idea what others suffered or 
they would have been ashamed to speak of the 
sight inconveniences which they bore. Of all 
the countries which I saw in war-time, England 
was least affected, yet the English complained 
more than any other people, and the complaints 
were almost all those of people who had from 
their infancy been so accustomed to comfort 
of the luxurious kind and to deference from 
“‘inferiors,’ and to having everything just as 
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they wanted it, that they were bitterly aggrieved 
even by trifling interferences with their mode of 
life. What would these people have done if they 
had had difficulty in getting enough to eat, if 
soap had almost disappeared, if they could only 
have bought paper clothes and wooden-soled 
boots ? They would have clamoured for peace 
just as loudly as they clamoured against it. | 

For these people who talked so much about 
patriotism and patriotic duty had no notion of 
what love for one’s paiva meant. None can 
wish England well and cherish any honest 
affection for her:who do not by every means 
within their reach help to break down the foolish 
and dangerous barriers of “ class.’”’ To see well- 
being more widely distributed must gladden 
every genuine Englishman; to notice the re- 
placement of slave-habits—bowing and standing 
bare-headed, speaking in a constrained tone, 
touching the cap, always saying “sir” or 
“madam ’’—by those of independent human 
beings ought to cause rejoicing rather than com- 
plaint. Sometimes the new-found independence 
was shown crudely, sometimes it was scarcely 
distinguishable from rudeness. But for every 
shopkeeper or labourer who spoke rudely there 
had been in the past at least two customers and 
employers guilty of that offence in a far less 
excusable degree. The very voice of a great 
many in the comfortable classes altered when it 
spoke to those who served them across counters, 
or did manual work for them. It wasacold, hard 
voice without colour or cordiality, intended to 
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give warning, “‘ Keep your place, and don’t dare 
treat me as a fellow human being, we have nothing 
in common, my flesh and blood are infinitely 
finer than yours can ever be.” 

When the possessors of such voices found that, 
if they spoke harshly or with ill-temper, they 
were told to go elsewhere or were unable to keep 
servants, their anger put a sharp edge to their 
tongues; they complained as if something to 
which they had a right had been taken away 
from them. They did not remember, they did 
not know perhaps, how long the wage-earners 
and small traders had endured “‘ the proud man’s 
contumely” and, even more humiliating, the proud 
woman’s. To them it did not occur that the 
‘* lower classes ’’ had any feelings to be wounded 
by their curt, commanding tone. That there 
could ever come a change in the relations between 
them and those who did the hard necessary work 
of the world, had not entered their self-satisfied, 
incurious thoughts. Thus, instead of being drawn 
closer together, the different sections of the 
English people were forced further apart—in 
spite of the mutual respect and liking which 
grew up between officers and men in the New 
Army. 

Thousands of public schoolboys learnt in the 
trenches, in training-camps, in rest-billets, that 
there was no such distinction as they had supposed 
between themselves and “‘ working-men.”’ They 
discovered that the qualities common to all were 
far more in number and importance than the 
surface differences due to occupation and environ- 
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ment. They saw that there were just as many 
cads among the “gentlemen” as there were 
gentlemen among the “‘cads.”” Thus they under- 
stood that class distinctions are artificial, and 
that the only real division of men is into good 
fellows and bad fellows, into “ straight’’ and 
“ crooked ’’—a division which has nothing what- 
ever to do with the sound of their speech or with 
the clothes they wear. The working-man, at 
-whom they had been taught to sneer as a shirker, 
they now pronounced ‘“‘a splendid chap”’; while, 
in return, a great many privates and non-coms 
renounced their scornful opinion of ‘“ young 
swells’? and grew into a warm liking for their 
officers. 

Much of the good effect of this remains. In 
the struggle for economic freedom (now seen to 
be vastly more important than political freedom), 
many who were born into the comfortable class 
side with the mass of workers seeking decent 
conditions of existence. The white-collar workers 
are seeing more clearly every day that their 
interests and those of the manual workers are 
identical. Yet, unfortunately, we have lost a good 
deal of the value of that mutual recognition and 
respect which resulted from closer acquaintance 
during the war, and this loss must be attributed 
to the bad feeling which grew up at home out of 
_the animosity aroused among the well-to-do by 
the increased spending power and the decreased 
servility of ‘“‘ the poor.” 

When the young officer heard his father and 
mother, his sisters and his cousins and his aunts, 
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perpetually girding at those who for the first 
time in their lives earned more than subsistence 
wages, and found that their livelihood did not 
depend upon humbly and thankfully taking what 
they could get, he was sometimes indignant, but 
more often he fell, perhaps gradually, into his 
family’s ways of looking at the change. There- 
fore numbers of young men who had, as officers, 
declared their men to be splendid and had said 
it would be a monstrous shame if such good 
fellows ever relapsed into pre-war conditions of 
labour, eagerly offered their services during the 
railway strike (1919) for the purpose of preventing 
these very men from securing a decent wage, 
and were heard in 1920, when there arose the 
prospect of a general strike, which would probably 
have led to civil war, to babble about the desira- 
bility of ‘‘ teaching the beggars a lesson,”’ adopting 
the phrases (‘‘ Turn machine-guns on to ’em,” 
and “‘ Put ’em against a wall’’), which were 
current during the fighting years in every club 
in London among those who carefully avoided 
taking any part in the war. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PASSWORD PRIMEVAL 


‘‘It is evident to my mind that the great and insuperable 
clog to the advance of the Church in its teachings and to the 
advance of the sanitarian in his teachings, is the grinding poverty 
of the larger portion of our fellow-men.”—SuRGEON-GENERAL 
Goreas of Panama fame. 


HERE was in London and other cities at 
this time (spring of 1917) much loose 
talk about revolution. Events in Russia 
set it about. It was mostly vague and mostly 
foolish. But with my heart sore and hot after 
all I had seen of the suffering caused by rulers 
who led peoples to ruin instead of safeguarding 
them, I felt that there must be changes every- 
where which would make such betrayal of trust 
impossible. | 
And there must be, too, I said to myself, a 
revolution of thought that would prevent the 
enjoyment by a small number of ease, comfort, 
luxury, while the mass were grudged even the 
beginnings of a deliverance from their toilsome, 
ill-rewarded lot. It was not only shocking, it 
was infuriating to hear men and women who had 
scarcely ever been obliged even to wait for a 
meal, much less to go without one; who had 
always enjoyed warmth in winter and every 
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possible mitigation of summer heats, whose means 
had amply permitted them to indulge themselves 
with expensive, needless delicacies and play- 
things—it stirred my anger to hear these pampered 
and for the most part parasitical creatures sneer 
at the mechanic who bought his children a cheap 
piano or the women who went to work on cold 
mornings in fur coats. If any such fate should 
overtake them as befell their counterparts in 
Russia, they will have only themselves to blame 
for it. Every community in which a great gulf 
divides rich and poor is certain to be torn 
asunder ; among the lessons of history that 
is the most plain. It has been enforced by 
the most conservative of historians and states- 
men. 

W. E. H. Lecky saw in the “‘ contrast between 
extravagant luxury and abject misery,” in the 
inequalities of the distribution of wealth which 
caused “‘ employers no longer to live among the 
people, the quarters of the rich and the poor to 
become more distant, and every great city to 
present sharp divisions of classes and districts,” 
one of the “most dangerous symptoms of 
revolution.” 

Lord Milner considers that it has always been 
“the abuse of the right of private property and 
the cruelty of the scramble for gain,’’ which has 
accounted for the rise of “‘ the doctrine of re- 
volutionary socialism.” 

The only condition on which in a healthy State 
any can be allowed to have more than enough is 
that none shall have less than enough. The only 
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hope of making a peaceful change from the con- 
ditions diagnosed by Lecky and Lord Milner lies 
in the rich and privileged being ready to surrender 
their advantages, to admit that they were lucky 
to enjoy them so long, to become comrades 
instead of masters. Mankind is a-weary of the 
foolish notion that God created a small number 
to live at ease and the rest to struggle for a 
bare subsistence. The deception of priests and 
preachers, paid by the easeful few to “ keep the 
poor quiet,’’ has worn itself threadbare. Religion 
has been used to drug the miserable by holding 
out to them the hope of another world in which 
the mighty shall be put down from their seats to 
make room for the humble and meek. Religion 
has been, as Lenin is trying to teach the Russians, 
“the opium of the poor.’’ But the poor have 
said to themselves, “‘ Evidently the rich don’t 
believe in this ‘ other world ’ or they would show 
meekness and humility. They take all they can 
get in this world, and so will we.” 

So if the poor have become “ selfish,” as the 
comfortable declare, they are not developing an 
original sin of their own, they are merely following 
the example set them by the rich; following it 
in a mild, half-hearted way. Asking not for 
great houses and parks and pleasaunces, not for 
fine linen to sleep on and soft raiment to wear, 
not for elaborate meals perfectly cooked, delicate 
wines, and every variety of flavour. Asking just 
for a little more than subsistence wages, so that 
their children may not shiver and their wives 
lose all comeliness at the wash-tub ; so that they 
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may not go haunted always by the dread of 
unemployment. If that is “selfishness ’’ what 
must we call the desires of the wealthy, which 
are never satisfied ? And if members of trades, 
who, like the miners, possess monopolies of certain 
highly-skilled and very difficult forms of labour, 
have learned how to squeeze the community so 
- as to secure larger wages for themselves, who 
taught them that the bedrock principle of busi- 
ness is to get the biggest price possible, and to 
make the most of amonopoly ? Thesame people 
who are cursing them because they have put that 
principle into practice ! 

If Adam Smith had shown that no wealth of 
nations can be true or lasting wealth which is not 
produced by a system based upon the square deal ; 
if John Stuart Mill had discerned that fairness, 
“‘ doing as you would be done by,” consideration 
of the general interest, would form far solider 
foundations for commerce than the effort of 
every man to benefit himself; if throughout our 
trading and industrial history such principles 
as these had been held up to admiration, then 
there might be reason to-day in snarling at the 
“selfishness ’’ of wage-earners who are in a 
position to enforce their demands. But such 
ideas never entered the heads of economists, 
and when Ruskin gave them eloquent expression 
he was impolitely told to stick to art criticism. 
Competition the world was invited to consider 
the backbone of all industrial and commercial 
enterprise. “Leave us alone’ (latssez-fazre), 
cried the manufacturers. ‘‘ No restrictions upon 
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profiteering,’’ growled the business men. Profit 
was the god set up for worship. ‘‘ Every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost ” 
was the new gospel of the factory age. 

Yet the very class which owes everything to 
the practice of that selfish, heartless creed now 
has the impudence to rebuke others for acting 
upon it. If you walk or drive through certain 
districts of England, in Kent, Surrey, Sussex 
especially, you will pass innumerable snug little 
houses, with carefully-tended gardens, woods, — 
and meadows about them, and with all the signs 
upon them of prosperity. The owners of these 
houses you would find, if you made inquiry, are 
almost all of them ‘“‘independent.’”’ They do 
not work, they never have worked. They are 
in possession of fortunes made by manufacturers 
or made in business since the battle of Waterloo— 
fortunes made at the expense of factory workers’ 
lives and by extorting the highest price possible, 
and by all the dirty tricks which are airily de- 
scribed as ‘‘ business methods.”’ Yet in almost 
every one of these houses you would hear, if 
you made acquaintance with their inhabitants, 
rancorous abuse of the “ selfish lower classes,’ 
vile slanders on all who do hard, mechanical, 
unpleasant work, dark hints as to what will 
happen “ if wages keep on going up.” 

Their minds are so dulled by sloth and excess 
of nourishment that they can neither think out 
the conditions which have made them what they 
are, nor perceive the changing mind of humanity. 
Their ears are deaf to Walt Whitman’s “ pass- 
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word primeval’’ which is ringing through the 
world : 


‘“‘T speak the password primeval—I give 
the sign of democracy ; 

“TI will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same terms. 

‘As if it harmed me, giving others the 
same chances and rights as myself! As if 
it were not indispensable to my own rights 
that others possess the same ! ” 


Even if they could hear that stirring, mag- 
nificent expression of what every one feels now 
whose intellect has outgrown the childish stage 
of nineteenth-century self-satisfaction and silly 
unreasoning optimism, it would send no thrill 
through them, it would scarcely penetrate their 
fatty degenerate souls, which would find no 
satisfaction in comfort or advantage of any kind 
if all around them shared it. Poets and philo- 
sophers of the New Order lie equally outside 
the orbit of their interest. Their eyes are sealed 
against Benjamin Kidd’s “blinding vision of 
which the West has caught sight—that there is 
but one class and but one soul in humanity. .. . 
The spirit of it moves in the dreams of strange 
peoples at the ends of the earth. It has brought 
a haunting sense of some meaning, infinite but 
unexplained, through which our civilisation 
moves towards a fulfilment in which new stand- 
ards of efficiency that men have not dreamt of, 
may possibly arise in the world.’”’? They would 


1 The Science of Power. 
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ask impatiently what meaning there was in such 
lines as: 


‘“‘ Earth is yours and her fruits, and her vintage, 

Sons of the soil. 

Toilers in pit and foundry and factory, 
Cradle to grave ; 

Life is yours and the right to live it, 
Life that she gave.... 

Slaves to the iron monsters you feed with the 
Wealth you beget. 

Fair is the make of you, white is the flesh of you 
Under your grime. 

Sacred the bond of your brotherhood 
Older than Time. ... 

Prophets and dreamers, theirs are the hands that have fed you 
’*Spite of your scorn 

Fed you with flames, and sung you their songs 
Of a hope unborn. 

Soft are their songs, as a word softly whispered 
Under the breath ; 

Yet they are loud as the roar of the whirlwind, 
Stronger than death.” ! 


‘One class, one soul in Humanity ’’—that 1s 
the lesson which, willingly or painfully, all have 
got to learn. Christ taught it two thousand 
years ago, and all those owners of large and small 
country houses profess and call themselves 
Christians. Yet in their fields men work whom 
they believe to be of inferior flesh and blood 
that do not need what they would consider a 
decent house to live in, or any but the roughest 
fare. They are waited on hand and foot by 
women who, however “ kindly ’”’ they may be 
treated, are put on a different footing from 
“ladies and gentlemen,’’ and expected to work 
twelve hours a day for a wage that would not 

1From The Dreamer and other Poems, by Helen Cash. 
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keep a “ lady ” in hats, gloves, shoes, or pay for 
a “‘ gentleman’s”’ golf and bridge. To produce 
the wealth they live upon they know that 
thousands must spend their lives as machine- 
drudges, but they put the knowledge out of their 
minds ; it is unpleasant to dwell on. 

Nor are the rich much worse in their callous 
disregard of the well-being of those who work 
to keep them in luxury than people in other 
social layers. The poison of inequality has 
filtered down even to the lowest ranks. Almost 
every one takes a crazy pride in being “ better ” 
than some one else. Social snobbery can be 
laughed at in kitchens as well as in drawing- 
rooms. As much of it exists among teachers 
in elementary schools as among public-school- 
masters. Those who escape from wage servitude 
behave usually with as little consideration for 
the men they employ and the servants who wait 
upon them as those who are born to riches ; 
sometimes with less. That all men and women 
should ever be equal in the sense of displaying 
the same capacity, being able to do the same 
work, living in the same way, thinking the same 
thoughts, is happily impossible. It is unlikely 
that they will ever receive all of them the same 
share of the common wealth in return for the 
services to the community, though that is a 
consummation to be wished (except by those 
shirkers who render no services at all), and though 
the sharing out will certainly become more even. 
But to admit this is not to excuse inequalites 
created artificially. 
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The delusion that fathers work harder in 
order to give their children a better start in life 
than other children, and that the community 
would suffer if that inducement were to disappear, 
has been corrected. Our knowledge of psychology 
now tells us that certain men work hard because 
“it is their nature to.’”’ They do not set any 
special aim before them, they have no use for 
the money or equivalents of money which they 
accumulate. They enjoy working and scheming 
just as the beaver enjoys making dams; they 
could not live contentedly without continuous 
labour any more than ants or worker bees could. 
To suggest that their activity is not instinctive, 
to put forward the theory that such men are 
moved by the wish to give their sons and daughters 
a dishonest start among the boys and girls of 
their generation, is to betray a blank ignorance 
of the results of psychological research. It 
is notorious that fathers who show the warmest 
affection for their children frequently leave 
them penniless, and that more often than not 
those men who accumulate large fortunes show 
very little affection for anybody; if they have 
families, they are generally on bad terms with 
them. Tosuppose that any one aims at becoming 
rich for the sake of doing good with his money, 
or for any reason save the instinct to accumulate 
and hoard, is impossible to any one who has 
studied even superficially the mind and emotions 
of man. But even if there had been no such 
study to guide us, the theory that accumulation 
is altruistic would be thrown heavily to the 
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ground by the well-known fact that more often 
than not the men who accumulate the largest 
amounts have no children. 

Therefore it is certain that the process begun 
by Sir William Harcourt of confiscating a large 
part of every inheritance will be continued until 
inheritance in that shape ceases. Instead of a 
few inheriting money, which as a rule unfits 
them from enjoying their lives or being of any 
use, all will inherit the advantages provided for 
the benefit of the entire community—schools, 
universities, technical colleges, certainty of food 
and shelter, the chance of developing special 
aptitudes. These advantages might have been 
provided already if the sums confiscated had 
been applied wisely and humanely instead of 
being wasted by unjust stewards upon navies 
designed solely for purposes of slaughter and 
armies preparing to destroy. That will be ended 
as soon as the peoples recover their wits and 
entrust the management of their affairs to a few 
honest and capable men in place of the horde of 
untrained, uninstructed, personally ambitious 
party leaders and party hacks who have wasted 
the substance of their dupes so long. 

Abolishing the artificial inequality caused 
by inheritance will go some way towards getting 
rid of another offensive and ludicrous feature of 
life to-day. I mean the assumption of superi- 
ority by many classes of workers over other 
classes. Thus the manager of a business would 
consider himself insulted if he were told that he 
counted for no more in the general scheme of the 
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universe than the office-boy or the charwoman 
who cleaned his room. Professors despise 
managers of business, professors are despised by 
peers, painters of pictures vaunt themselves 
far more highly than painters of houses, typists 
look down on cooks and housemaids, even writers 
of books are inclined to give themselves airs 
and imagine an inequality (in their favour) 
between them and stockbrokers or rag-and-bone 
men. All these efforts to set up purely artificial 
barriers, which have been made in all societies 
since the self-consciousness which distinguishes 
mankind from other species became a disease, 
will cease as soon as children are taught, as 
they are beginning to be taught now, to recog- 
nise the realities of existence instead of having 
their imaginations perverted by the antiquated 
fables of a theogony exploded by Copernicus 
five centuries ago. Had the belief in a Father- 
hood of God, and a consequent brotherhood of 
all living creatures, penetrated beyond a very 
few, and those mostly folks of humble station, 
the pride which assumes superiority would have 
perished long since, and with it the sullen accept- 
ance of degradation by a vast number. 

No one would then be heard to proclaim, as 
many do now, that a wage scarcely sufficient 
to purchase the barest necessities is ‘“‘ quite 
enough ” for that vast number, while a few are 
entitled, as of unquestionable right, to ostenta- 
tious superfluity. We should not have the 
painful spectacle of two persons or three, some- 
times only one, living in very large houses with a 

II 
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retinue of servants and wasting their substance 
upon luxury, while families are crowded together 
in tiny cottages or tenement rooms with only 
just enough of the simplest fare to keep body and 
soul together. We should not hear objection 
raised to old-age pensions, pittances well earned 
by lifetimes of toil, and to unemployment, while 
the shop windows are filled with expensive 
clothes, fur coats at hundreds of guineas, hats 
which it would take a fortnight’s income of many 
a family to purchase, fruit of the costliest, and 
cigars priced at several shillings each. 

“Since Rousseau eloquently pleaded that 
men are born free and equal, more than a century 
of political reforms has gone by without getting 
us much nearer to effective recognition of that 
truth.” 

This was my deduction from the temper of the 
Comfortable Class in 1917, and I have seen little 
change in that temper. Indeed, it has become 
since then harder and more dangerous. It Is 
the true cause of the fiercer struggle between the 
workers and the owners. The class-war was 
preached, it is true, by Marx and other doctrinaries, 
but it was the Comfortable Classes which made it a 
reality. Upon them will rest the blame for what- 
ever ills it may bring upon us. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WHY THE OLD DIPLOMACY MUST GO 


‘‘More crimes and blunders have been committed within 
these four walls (of the Cabinet Room at 10 Downing Street, 
official residence of the British Prime Minister) than in any other 
place in this island.”—JoHN BRIGHT TO JOHN MORLEY. 


Italian front, but not until I had had 

time to discover how little difference 
was made by the political change from monarchy 
to a republic. Exactly the same type of 
Ministry was in office, playing either the personal 
or the party game. The President kept up the 
same state as the King had done. The army 
was used, as before, to intimidate the people. 

I went to see the President at his palace. 
The door was opened by a flunkey. I was led 
through a number of rooms filled with gilt- 
framed looking-glasses and furniture covered 
in red velvet. A private secretary, who looked 
as if he had been taken over with the mirrors 
and couches, received me, a smooth diplomat 
with perfect manners and perfect clothes. 
When he left me alone with the President, I felt 
less oppressed, for the new head of the State 
was a very pleasant, talkative old gentleman, 
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and an hour passed quickly as we hopped from 
one topic to another all through the gamut of 
history, literature, and current events. I dare 
say the palace life bored him; he would very 
likely have preferred to do without the flunkeys 
and the red velvet ; I am sure he was afraid the 
private secretary might catch him in an unkingly 
pose. Why doesn’t some President have the 
good sense and courage to live out of business as 
a private citizen ? 

I am convinced that a necessary condition of 
good government is getting rid of the pomps and 
ceremonies invented long ago to please kings. 
There is no reason why the head of a State should 
not go to his office in the morning, discharge 
whatever duties await him during the day, and 
take his hat off the peg at five o’clock, a free 
man for the rest of the evening, free to live where 
and in whatever style he likes, free to amuse 
himself after his own taste, as is the mayor of a 
town or the chairman of a district council or the | 
governor of an American State. It is the per- 
sistence of the tiresome and perilous old kingly 
tradition that hampers efforts to improve govern- 
ment, and make it serve the interest of peoples 
instead of the interests of those who rule. 

‘‘ Perilous ’’’ because it is the trappings of 
rulership which inflame the ambition of many 
politicians, in addition to the large salaries they 
draw. Not only are they paid far more than 
they could earn, as a rule, in their private 
capacity ; they are also given prominence which 
usually turns their heads, makes them over- 
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estimate absurdly their own importance. When 
even a man of noble mind like President Wilson 
falls victim to the poison of power, it is pre- 
sumption in any man to think he could escape 
it. 

What antidote is there ? A sense of humour? 
Mr. Balfour possesses that. He laughs at himself 
and his fellows in the political game, its tricks and 
its futility alike amuse him. Yet he clung to 
office long after the nation was tired of him and 
his insincerity ; he disdained to employ none of 
the tricks, however mean, regarding them as part 
of the game; he destroyed his party by giving 
way to the passion of power. 

Belief in God did not save Mr. Gladstone from 
the same disease of soul, nor did the extreme of 
cynicism make Clemenceau immune. Roosevelt 
suffered in spite of his jolly, schoolboy simplicity, 
Asquith in spite of his balanced intellect. Lloyd — 
George has abandoned in his pursuit of authority 
every generous sentiment that once stirred within 
him, and drew towards him all whose hearts 
beat with the same sympathy and the same in- 
dignation. 

Every man ia is honest with himself must 
admit that he would in all probability have done 
no better. All we who condemn statesmen and 
military chiefs for their ignorance and carelessness 
must confess that if we had been in their places, 
we should have committed the same faults. 
For the root of the faults is in the system. Until 
we change the system we need hope for little 
improvement in results. All remnants of the 
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kingly tradition must be destroyed. Those into 
whose hands we entrust the management of public 
affairs must be servants of the public, they must 
not ape the manners of men who were the ser- 
vants of kings and displayed something of royal 
state in their assumption of superior dignity. 

Never until the war period did I understand 
fully how ill peoples were served by those who 
represented them abroad. I saw much of the 
insides of Legations and Embassies ; in most of 
them I met with courtesy, in some with much 
kindness. But neither the good manners nor the 
personal qualities of diplomats could hide their 
failure as a class, owing to the rottenness of the 
system of which they formed a part. 

The entire machinery of Embassies and Lega- - 
tions ought long ago to have been altered to suit 
the changed conditions of existence. They are 
curious as survivals of a past which most people 
have forgotten, and, like all institutions which 
outlive their original purpose without being re- 
modelled for some other, they are a hindrance 
and sometimes a peril. They linger on in the 
twentieth century to remind the world that once 
there were no steamships, no locomotive engines, 
no rapid post, no telegraph or telephone wires. 

Before these conveniences were thought of, 
before newspapers appeared every morning and 
every afternoon, telling not only of events, but 
of ideas, sentiments, tendencies, currents of 
thought, it was necessary for the ruler of each 
country to send judicious and observant men to 
live in other countries in order that they might 
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report upon the character of kings, princes, and 
governors ; strive to advance their sovereign’s 
interest ; send warning of hostility or suspicion ; 
and, in general, keep their employers informed 
as to what was going on. 

If one sovereign had a proposal to lay before 
another sovereign, he first charged his ambassador 
to inquire whether it was likely to be well received ; 
then bade him broach it. If he desired to spread 
a certain opinion of man or woman, some panic 
or uneasiness, some restorative of trust, he used 
his ambassadors as watering-pots. Their position 
was one of dignity. They were chosen from 
among the ablest of the King’s counsellors. Their 
pay was large, their attendance numerous, their 
privileges many ; and rightly so, for their duties 
were both difficult and of high import. 

As the corners of the world were drawn more 
closely together by inventions which diminish 
distance, so the usefulness of ambassadors 
diminished also. The Foreign Office in Downing 
Street is no longer dependent for news and 
views upon couriers spurring into its great court- 
yard with Embassy dispatches. The Secretary 
of State in Washington need not wait for the 
American Ambassador in Paris to send him a 
character-sketch of a new French President before 
making up his mind whether the choice of the 
nation is likely to affect French aims. 

The larger part of the work which used to be 
done by ambassadors is now done by the news- 
paper Press. It often makes mistakes, but so 
did they : so they do still. They frequently mis- 
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lead their employers. A few days before the 
Franco-German War of 1870 began, the British 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
stated that “‘ the aspect of Europe was unusually 
peaceful.”” The German Ambassador in London 
reported in 1914 that Ulster’s threat of rebellion 
would prevent Great Britain from taking part 
in a European war. The German Ambassador in 
Petrograd reported that strikes would tie the 
hands of the Russian Government ; and, when he 
saw how faulty his judgment had been, ‘“‘ com- 
pletely broke down.”’ 

Examples of this nature might be cited ad 
infinitum. One of the most flagrant cases of 
misinformation by diplomatists was brought to 
light by Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that no 
member of the British Cabinet in the year 
1914 “thought that war with Germany was a 
possibility.” 

This proved either : 


(a2) That British ambassadors failed to 
warn the British Cabinet of the danger which 
every one afterwards declared to have been 
plain ; 

or 

(6) That the British Cabinet had so poor 
an opinion of ambassadors as to pay no heed 
to their warnings. 


In either case ambassadors were useless at one 
of the gravest moments in our history. 

When the Balkan League attacked Turkey, 
Europe was surprised. When Turkey collapsed, 
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the surprise deepened. Why did not the Em- 
bassies and Legations concerned know what the 
probabilities were? The answer is: Because 
Embassies and Legations are seldom well-informed. 
They have scarcely ever any system of collecting 
information. They do not avail themselves of 
the help which would be gladly given them by 
business men of their own nationality. From 
this condemnation the German diplomats must 
be excepted, though they fall under a heavy 
judgment for the use they made of their 
industriously-collected intelligence. 

The Embassies of the other Powers have been 
for the most part inactive and uninterested in 
matters which should certainly have concerned 
them. No newspaper correspondent would be 
employed in a foreign capital who did not know 
well the language of the country. Yet the 
Foreign Office does not make any such rule for 
diplomats. Without being able to read news- 
papers, without being able to talk to all sorts 
and conditions of people, it is impossible to become 
familiar with their ways of living and thinking, 
with currents of opinion, with methods of business. 

These last our diplomats frankly considered 
beneath their notice. I am acquainted with a 
consul who has twice been told in British Em- 
bassies, ‘‘ Here we know nothing about trade, 
and we don’t want to know anything.”’ 

One sometimes wonders what they do know 
anything about, of a nature to be serviceable to 
those whom they represent. Bismarck, who 
could speak with experience and authority, said 
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of diplomatic dispatches, ‘‘ For the most part they 
are nothing but paper and ink. If you wanted 
to utilise them for historical purposes, you could 
not get anything worth having out of them.” 

Go round the Embassies in any capital. You 
will find probably in all of them, assuredly in 
nearly all, charming, courteous, entertaining 
society. But try to gather precise information, 
and upon no single particular will you find them 
agreed. Each will tell you probably that the 
rest “‘ are told nothing at all,”’ or will complain 
that the other diplomats are dunderheads, which 
may be true, but which makes one tremble to 
reflect that they are entrusted with the task of 
keeping the world at peace. 

“Let us consider the diplomatic nature,” 
wrote Sir Robert Morier, an ambassador himself, 
and one of our ablest in a very long time; 
“consider its love of form, its blindness to the 
substance, its international susceptibility, its 
casuistry, its special pleading, its trick of finding 
always fifty sides to a question, its tentative pro- 
cedure, its timid dependence upon instructions 
from home.” 

Diplomats are, as a class, men trained to 
shrink from responsibility. Few of them take a 
very serious view of their office. In such gossip 
as flies about at dinner tables and tea parties they 
are expert. 

‘** The little thing, the infinite small thing, 

Which ruled the world when Louis Quinze was King,” 
still rules the world of diplomats in every capital. 
When I went to Reval for King Edward’s visit to 
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the Tsar at sea, I recollect the flutter caused 
among diplomatic persons by the method of the 
monarchs’ leave-taking. The Tsar went with his 
Uncle Edward to the foot of the companion- 
ladder. With the Emperor William he had 
shaken hands on deck at the top of the ladder. 
How they did chatter about it! What could it 
mean-? It must have some significance. ‘‘ The 
little great, the infinite small thing!’’ I thought 
of Lord Burleigh’s nod in the Critic. I thought 
of ants running around so busily when a stick is 
poked into their hillock. 

All who have served in diplomacy would admit 
that a very large part of the conversation in what 
the paragraphers call ‘‘ diplomatic circles’”’ is 
taken up by personalities. Diplomatic “‘ shop ” 
is seldom professional. It is not considered good 
form in diplomacy to be too much interested in 
your work. ‘“‘I have often been taunted by old 
hands in the service,’’ wrote the same Sir Robert 
Morier, ‘‘ for being such a fool as to write about 
those damned Germans as if I really cared about 
them.”” And, finding how little his profound 
study of German politics weighed with the 
Foreign Office so far as preferment was concerned, 
he added, ‘“ How wisely they spoke!’’ In the 
end Morier made his way. But his mind was 
“‘ one picked out of ten thousand.” 

Labouchere had the same experience as Morier. 
A Minister gave him this counsel when he was 
a young man in the diplomatic service: “ If you 
fancy that you are likely to get on by hard work, 
you will soon discover your error ; far better will 
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it be for you if you can prove that some relation 
of yours is the sixteenth cousin of the porter at 
the Foreign Office.”” Labouchere said it was not 
long ‘‘ before he discovered that the cynic was 
right.”” He was not speaking without knowledge 
when in 1870 he apostrophised the “ prim old 
women who represent us abroad, with a staff of 
half a dozen dandies helping each other to do 
nothing, who have been taught to regard all who 
are not of the craft as their natural enemies.” 

It would be unjust to pretend that such 
strictures as those of Morier and Labouchere 
(many others might be adduced) are of universal 
application. There are many men in all grades 
of the diplomatic service who work hard and. 
usefully, qualify themselves conscientiously for 
their duties, deserve well of their country. But, 
as a rule, the successful diplomat is little more 
than an agreeable personality. Hard workers are 
seldom popular. 

The posts sought after are those which offer 
the most agreeable society or climate, the 
pleasantest distractions. ‘‘ You will be struck,” 
wrote Palmerston when he was surrendering the 
office of Foreign Secretary to Lord Malmesbury 
in 1852, “ you will be struck with a very curious 
circumstance, namely, that no climate agrees 
with an English diplomatist excepting that of 
Paris, Florence, or Naples.’’ In its essence that 
gibe is pointed still to-day. 

Now, as in the sixteenth century, Embassies 
and Legations know all the scandals of Courts, all 
the tittle-tattle of the social and political gossips. 
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Seldom do they know what is passing in the 

mind of the people; seldom are they aware of 
the changes wrought by the ebb and flow of the 
tides of commerce, the rivalries of trade and 
finance, which so largely control the proceedings 
of governments. They turn, like captive 
squirrels, in a small wheel. When their opinion 
is sought, they make a grave show of discretion, 
but as a rule they say nothing, because they have 
nothing to say. 
_ The age has passed in which ambassadors 
could mould policy. They have become in this 
department little more than speaking-trumpets 
through which Foreign Ministers announce their 
decisions or submit their plans. This process 
will now be carried further. The tradition of 
secret diplomacy has been broken and must 
never be allowed to recover. Foreign Ministers 
must now be the open and avowed instruments 
of the national will. 

That tradition which permitted decisions of 
great moment to be made by Foreign Ministers 
without consultation of Parliament was the 
one relic remaining in free countries of despotic 
or oligarchic rule. All other matters affecting 
national welfare have been, in theory at any 
rate, secured for settlement by the representa- 
tives of the people. Foreign affairs have been 
hitherto treated with exaggerated reverence, 
as if they were so wonderful and excellent that 
the minds of those representatives could not 
attain unto them. Treaties could be arranged 
and signed before Parliament knew anything 
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about them. The nation might be committed 
to the support of a policy, to an alliance or 
to an “‘ understanding,’’ upon which it had had 
no opportunity to pronounce an opinion either 
for or against. Governments were thought to 
be so proud and sensitive that open discussions 
of the relations between them would be certain to 
result 1n wounded susceptibilities. I believe 
the contrary—that frank speaking of the national 
mind would clear away much cant, misunder- 
standings, many causes of friction. 

When diplomats were the servants of kings, 
‘“‘the weary chapter of European diplomacy ”’ 
was, in Froude’s phrase of disgust, “‘a very 
slough of despond: to trace the tortuous course 
of popes and princes duping one another with 
false hopes, saying what they did not mean, and 
meaning what they did not say.” “ Pitt,” 
wrote Disraeli in Sybil, “had but a meagre 
knowledge of continental politics: he was 
assisted by an inefficient diplomacy.” Half a 
century ago Bismarck declared that very few 
people knew “how much diplomacy concealed 
of nullity and charlatanism.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill asserted in 1886, that “if the foreign 
policy of this country were conducted with skill 
and judgment, our huge and increasing arma- 
ments would be quite unnecessary and the 
taxation which they involved perfectly un- 
justifiable.” Mr. W. H. Smith, another Con- 
servative Minister, agreed with Lord Randolph. 
“‘Our diplomacy,”’ he admitted, ‘is no doubt very 
weak,”’ 
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The years that have slipped away since 1886 
have not seen our diplomacy strengthened. It 
was alleged in excuse of Lord Lansdowne’s 
appointment as Foreign Minister, that he spoke 
French perfectly. When Sir Edward Grey took 
office, his ignorance of foreign languages was 
palliated by the Toots-like assurance that it 
did not matter in the least. Their handling of 
foreign affairs settled finally the fate of secret 
diplomacy in this country. The notion that 
open diplomacy will make the relations between 
peoples more instead of less difficult, seems to 
me to arise from the pique of diplomatists on 
the one side, and, upon the other, from an ignor- 
ance of the nature of men. 

We know that countries themselves are very 
rarely incensed to the point of desiring war. 
No one can honestly contend that conflicts are 
usually the result of the envy, hatred, and malice 
of peoples one against the other. It is true 
that a wave of anger studiously inflamed by 
agitation, carried the United States into the war 
against Spain which freed Cuba, cursed for 
centuries by Spanish incompetence and greed. 
It is true that a flame of rage blazed up in the 
hearts of the British people when British fishing- 
boats were sunk by the Russian ‘ Mad-dog 
Fleet ’’ : there was hatred then, and there might 
have been war. But these are the only two 
modern cases which occur to me of spontaneous 
national fury. Wars are almost always decided 
upon before nations know what they are about. 
When they have been made inevitable, the fury 
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of the crowd is deliberately excited, its credulity 
imposed upon. Quickly it learns to hate. Soon 
it has been taught to believe that war “ had 
to be”; that the enemy desired and forced 
hostilities on, and that it is fighting in self- 
defence. 

Sometimes nations have been supposed to 
suck in hereditary enmity with their mother’s 
milk. This has always meant that the interest 
of some authority, King or Church or ruling 
class, was bound up with such a supposition. 
Once the French and the English were reckoned 
“natural enemies.”” Even so open-minded a 
man as Charles Fox took this view. More 
lately Russians were generally believed to “ hate ”’ 
the Turks. Certainly Russian peasants were 
taught by priests that the Turk was the “enemy 
of God,” and that the Holy Place of Saint Sophia 
in Constantinople, once a Christian church, now 
a mosque of Islam, ought to be taken out of 
Turkish hands. But the emotion aroused was 
never deep enough to make even peasants who 
believed in ghosts and fairies eager to leave their 
homes and go to Saint Sophia’s rescue, and when 
it became a question whether they should con- 
tinue the war in order to win Constantinople, 
the Russians very emphatically said No. German 
prejudice had been skilfully stirred up against 
England, but few Germans would have voted 
for war with England, and scarcely any, out- 
side the navy and the army, whose business 
is fighting, would have been able to give reasons 
for so voting. It is only when they are thrilled 
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by drum and trumpet, by stirring words of 
patriotic ardour, by the belief that they have 
been attacked, that nations can endure the 
thought of war. 

It is the wider and fuller knowledge of these 
things forced upon us of late which has made all 
the nations that control their own destinies 
resolve that open diplomacy shall henceforward 
be the rule. What is meant by open diplomacy ? 
This, I take it: 

That every dispute between nations shall be 
discussed openly. 

That every complaint laid by one nation 
against another shall be laid openly. 

That no treaty or agreement shall be signed 
or even proposed without the open sanction 
of the people’s representatives. 

That an end shall be made of the system, now 
proved to have been both futile and dangerous, 
under which nations supposed to rejoice in re- 
presentative government had their most im- 
portant business, business affecting their lives 
as well as their prosperity, settled behind their 
backs by Foreign Ministers and diplomats. 

I know the replies to this. First, ‘It is 
impossible.”” To most people all changes are 
impossible until they have been made. Second, 
that nations behaving honourably would suffer, 
since the standard of honour would be low. 
Third, that open diplomacy would inflame 
passions, not appease them ; that diplomats can 
smooth away many a mole-hill which, if discussed 
in public, would appear mountainous; that the 
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change, in short, would increase the probabilities 
of war. 

When I hear such objections as these raised, 
I think of the grave argument used against the 
building of railroads, that passengers in trains 
travelling at thirty miles an hour would be 
unable to breathe. 

For the rest, it is unlikely that the open 
discussion of all matters affecting nations in their 
behaviour towards one another would have any 
worse effect than the open discussion of their 
internal affairs. I do not say the effect would be 
ideal. All systems have disadvantages. But 
these would not be so many and so glaring as 
those of the system which has prevailed hitherto. 

Even if the gloomiest anticipations of the 
croakers come true, even if peoples lost their 
tempers over trifles and wars became more 
frequent, that would still be preferable. The 
only justification for war is anger. Nothing else 
can justify it. Nothing else can justify one man 
striking another, or a father striking his children, 
or the beating of a dog. Pain inflicted when the 
blood is cool and the pulse normal, injures the 
inflicter and can do the sufferer no good. 

To plan coldly the butchery of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and sailors, to lay up a 
store of slaughtering engines, to kill men against 
whom you feel no anger, that is damnable, that 
is inhuman. That has been one result of the 
diplomacy which shrank from the light. 

Secret diplomacy being then discredited, the 
further question suggests itself: Do nations 
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need diplomats at all? They need very greatly 
improved consular services, well paid so that 
they may attract men of ability and enterprise, 
and give real, willing assistance to traders. 
Britain has had able, energetic consuls here and 
there, but, speaking generally, the British Con- 
sular Service has been regarded hitherto by 
business men as a bad joke. Even when consuls 
did their best to be useful, they received no help 
from home. In a big town on the Continent 
a big hotel was being built. The proprietor 
wanted to fit it with baths of British make. He 
asked the consul for the name of a good 
bath manufacturer. The consul telegraphed to 
London and received this official reply: ‘‘ See 
p. so-and-so of Kelly’s Directory.’’ Here he 
found a list of manufacturers of all kinds of iron- 
ware, nothing particular about baths. The hotel 
proprietor shrugged his shoulders and ordered 
the baths elsewhere. The German consulates 
were always able to supply accurate and helpful 
information at once. 

In one city I knew well before the war, the 
British Consul had one assistant. The staff of 
the German Consulate numbered twenty-two. 
That was not an exceptional contrast. In an- 
other capital the Italian, Japanese, and Swedish 
Consuls were paid more highly than the British : 
the American Consul received fifteen times as 
much. 

As for Embassies and Legations, business 
men never expected help from them. Even in 
affairs of mingled finance and diplomacy, they 
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were utterly useless. Some years ago two very 
powerful firms, one British the other American, 
proposed to construct a railway line from 
Alexandretta to Aleppo. The German Bagdad 
Railway Company had a concession there, but a 
clause in the contract allowed the concession 
to be transferred if the building of the line were 
not begun within a certain period. This period 
had elapsed. For six months a very capable 
representative of these two firms was in Con- 
stantinople trying to induce the British Embassy 
to support the proposal. The view which the 
British Ambassador took was that it wouldn't 
be “sporting” or ‘‘gentlemanly’”’ or ‘“ good 


“No, really, we couldn’t go after their con- 
cession, you know. It wouldn’t do.” 

Imagine the result of leaving national in- 
terests of any kind in the care of men like that ! 

Why should we leave them any longer ? Why 
should Foreign Ministers not communicate with 
one another directly ? In case of need they could 
either go themselves or send special envoys to 
discuss matters. No one acquainted with the 
course of foreign affairs will see any insuperable 
obstacle in the way of this. Already special 
envoys are employed, even when ambassadors 
are in residence. Spain sent one to London in 
1917. Britain sent first Lord Northcliffe and 
then Lord Reading to the United States to do 
work which ought to have fallen to the British 
Ambassador in Washington, if he had been apt 
to undertake it. 
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Such ambassadorial and ministerial duties as 
remained would be few; they could be merged 
into the Consular Office. The Diplomatic Service 
is out of date. It has continued to exist in its 
antiquated form only because no Government 
has ever asked itself, ‘‘ What good does it do? ”’ 
It is recruited on a thoroughly bad system. Its 
recruits are not properly trained. One who was 
capable of better things complained that in 
Embassies “the only change from mechanical 
work was mechanical civility,” and that “ the 
infernal cipher telegraphing had almost killed 
his soul.” The younger members of Embassies . 
and Legations are mere clerks. 

We no longer care to support expensive 
establishments in order that our Royal Family 
may receive family intelligence such as that 
which was sent on one occasion to Queen Victoria 
about the Crown Princess of Sweden’s baby : 


‘“‘ H.R.H. is as well as can be expected, 
‘but H.R.H. is suffering a little internally, 
and it is thought that this is due to the milk 
of the wet nurse having been slightly sour.” 


So far as diplomats are employed to supply 
information, they mislead more often than they 
send accurate intelligence. A large part of our 
present discontents are due to that. The value 
of the old diplomat has vanished, it seems to 
me, with the vanishing of the old diplomacy. 
National representatives abroad should be men 
whose aim it is to help in every way, and not to 
hinder the development of national interests. 
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Let them be chosen from all sorts and conditions, 
well-trained, well-paid. Put at their head in 
each capital, if it should be so desired, men of 
the type of United States Ambassadors such as 
Mr. Page, Mr. Davis, Mr. Herrick, Mr. Bacon, 
Mr. Willard. But let us cut loose from the 
traditions of the old diplomats. Keep a few of 
them in museums, but let them no longer con- 
front the twentieth century with the mummeries 
and futilities of the sixteenth. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SOCIAL SUPERIORITY SHAM 


‘“¢Man, the creature of a moment in time, the inhabitant of a 
speck in space.”-—KarL PEearson’s National Life and Character. 


F all that I saw on the Italian front (which 

() was by far the most varied and pictur- 

esque), there sticks in my memory, as 

the most vigorous stimulant to thought that I 

found there, a scene high up in the mountains 
which overhang the Val d’Avio. 

Percival Gibbon and I arrived one day after 
an adventurous journey at a military station 
called the Rifugio Garibaldi. To reach this we 
had first to drive up the valley as far as a 
motor-car could go. Then we were slung in a 
coffin-like box on a wire rope and tugged up 
through mid-air to a spot about two thousand 
feet higher. Here we changed into another 
teleferica box and from that into a third, which 
deposited us at the Rifugio. Still two more 
teleferica cables took us higher still to see an 
attack ; to reach the battle-ground we had to 
take dog sleighs for some distance across a glacier 
and then walk a mile or so through the snow, 
Consider the difficulty | of campaigning on a 
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mountain frontier, where everything needed by 
the troops, food, hospital stores, ammunition, 
tools, even wood to burn in the trench stoves, 
had to be carrged up in the cable boxes. 

At the Rifugio we stayed the night, and the 
cook of the officers’ mess prepared a wonderful 
dinner for us, several courses, each of the most 
appetising. There was good wine and excellent 
coffee ; these were customary. The dinner was, 
the officers admitted, a little more elaborate than 
usual, but not much. Before we began, we went 
out to see the men receive their evening rations. 
They got hunks of bread, small tin drinking-cups 
of thin red wine, and larger tins of stew ladled 
out of a cauldron; that was all, and they ate 
and drank standing about or squatting in corners ; 
they were exactly like animals being fed. Then 
we went in to our varied, well-cooked, nourishing 
dinner, served with the refinements of civilised 
life. Now I understood the bitterness with 
which the Italian soldiers sang this little song 
on the march : 

‘‘ Tl general Cadorna 
Mangiava la bifstecca ; 


Ai poveri soldati 
Si dava castagna secca.”’ 


(General Cadorna ate beefsteak ; the poor soldiers 
were given dry chestnuts.) 

I thought a great deal about that contrast. 
I continued to think about it. I could not find 
any justification for it. Why should a few men 
fare sumptuously, as we did, and the many bolt 
their coarse rations like dogs or wild animals in 
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a Zoo? The answer which would once have 
satisfied me, ‘‘ Of course there must be differences 
between officers and men,” did not now seem to 
me to be an answer at all. Nor could I silence 
myself with, ‘It’s what the men are used to.” 
To begin with, that was not true of all the men ; 
many of them were conscripted soldiers who had 
been brought up in comfortable homes. And 
even if it had been true, I should still have been 
forced to ask, ‘ Why are they used to conditions 
of life which we should consider unpleasant and 
degrading ? ” 

I felt ashamed to be enjoying a good dinner 
when I thought of the men’s meal. I wondered 
how long the men would tolerate being treated 
as if they were of lower quality, of inferior flesh 
and blood. From that day I have never ceased 
to marvel at the patience, the good nature of 
the Many everywhere, who are thought well 
enough off if they can provide themselves with 
the bare necessaries of existence, while others 
live softly and consider themselves entitled to 
luxuries and superfluities that are not only 
beyond the reach, but even outside the experience 
of the mass. So long as they have the bare 
necessaries, they are content; it is only when 
they are deprived of what makes existence just 
tolerable that they murmur and rebel. 

Among “ bare necessaries ’’ I include certain 
things which many in England call “ the working 
man’s luxuries.”” Beer comes under this head 
(here I follow William Cobbett), also tobacco, 
also amusements, chiefly football matches, and 
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the films. Without these existence would not 
be tolerable to a very large number. A few can 
do without them, who find their spice of living in 
some intellectual interest or in their children, or 
in some occupation which employs both head and 
hand, or in the study of nature. But the greater 
number by far, having no resources in themselves, 
must depend for their zest in life upon those 
enjoyments which, therefore, are essential to their 
contentment. It revolts one to hear some old 
single woman, who has never gone without a day’s 
excessive feeding or done any service to the world, 
rail at the “ working-man ’”’ because he spends a 
few pence here and there to save himself from 
being a piece of machinery. It makes one 
ashamed to hear, from men who have lunched 
heavily and are smoking expensive cigars, sneers 
at the “‘extravagance’”’ of those who smoke 
shag in clay pipes and call a herring or a piece of 
liver a good meal. 

What a poor standard civilisation sets when it 
measures superiority by the greater quantity and 
the more delicate quality of food eaten! The 
notion that manual workers eat a great deal more 
than the classes which either do nothing or earn 
their living with their brains is incorrect. They 
eat more bread, because bread is literally their 
staff of life—and a very poor staff when it is white, 
with most of the nutriment crushed out ofit. But 
whereas among the comfortable almost all eat 
more than is needed to keep them going and in 
one way or another suffer for it, the manual 
worker class seldom have quite as much as they 
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could eat: that explains their superiority in 
health. This is one of the chief causes con- 
tributing to their contentment. It is to be 
noticed that revolutionary movements are always 
set going by middle-class dyspeptics, like Robes- 
pierre, Oliver Cromwell, Lenin ; never by manual 
workers who digest their food easily and are not 
impelled by irritable stomachs to tilt at the evils 
of their age, although it is upon them that hard- 
ships chiefly fall. 

Not so much, therefore, on their account do 
I feel that a revolution in thought is needed to 
abolish false notions of superiority, to throw down 
artificial barriers, and make social distinctions 
ridiculous: but rather on account of the hurt 
these barriers do to the communities in which 
they are tolerated, on account of the effect of such 
distinctions upon those who give themselves the 
“superior ’”’ airs. Sufferings there are among the 
mass which from time to time fill all minds cap- 
able of sympathy with wrathful indignation and 
suggest that nothing can satisfy outraged justice 
save the plucking down of the mighty from their 
seats and the exaltation of the humble whom 
they have despised. But every one who knows 
men and women in all ranks is aware that the 
“lower classes’’ are pitied by sentimentalists 
more than is reasonable. They are, as I have 
already shown, healthier than those who are fed, 
dressed, and lodged at vastly greater expense ; 
and they are happier as well; more natural; 
more cheerful ; far less disposed to worry over 
trifles, to take anxious thought for the future, 
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or to make their children’s lives a burden to them 
by insistence upon the precepts of an outworn 
social code. 

In both ranks there are exceptions to the 
general rule: sensible, healthy, warm-hearted, © 
high-spirited people among the rich; _ fussy, 
greedy, peevish, ill-conditioned folk among the 
poor. It may be, indeed, a mistake to generalise 
as I have done, though the differences in 
temperament noted are due to physical causes 
and therefore may be called class differences. 
Division into classes is, however, generally mis- 
leading ; one must judge individuals on their 
merits, whether they are dukes or dustmen. 
That is why silly social distinctions of dress and 
diet and dwelling obscure so often talent that 
would be of service to the community, and by the 
same process of deception make dulness pass for 
wisdom, with the assistance of seven-course 
dinners, expensive clothing, and large houses in 
fashionable squares. 

The ludicrous effect upon the “ upper class ”’ 
of their assumed finer quality I had opportunity 
to study when I went from the Italian front to 
the United States, whither I was summoned to be 
attached to the British War Mission under Lord 
Northcliffe. Class distinctions based on income 
are a canker of recent formation among the 
American people. They are nothing like so 
widespread as in England or so deeply fissured in 
the social organisation: at one time there was a 
hope that the country might escape them. Men 
who had risen to high standing in the professions, 
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men prominent in politics, men successful in trade 
or manufacturing, were content to live in the 
same kind of houses, to wear suits of the same 
cloth and cut, to eat as simply as they had done 
before they grew wealthy or well known, and as 
did all who were neither. But that has changed 
now. The rich have grown richer and the poor 
poorer. An idle class has made its appearance. 
Snobbery doth walk about the orb (in the Eastern 
and Southern States more noticeably than in the 
Western and Northern). A vast, sullen, resentful 
proletariat has been created by the fierce desire 
of large employers for cheap labour, and by the 
disposition of the comfortable to believe their 
comfort the chief aim of national effort, and the 
well-being of the wage-earners an element which 
need not be considered at all. 

The overgrowth ‘of cities (always a sign of 
disease in the State as surely as dropsical swellings 
or the hideous enlargements of elephantiasis 
denote a poison in the human frame) led in 
the United States, as elsewhere, to the rapid 
development of the amusement and luxury 
trades. Every inducement was offered to the 
possessors of money to spend it on frivolities or 
debasement. The contemptible pandars who 
everywhere debauch the foolish rich found a 
ready market for their poisonous allurements. 
Restaurants were multiplied in which a single 
dish or a single bottle of wine might cost as 
much as would feed a “ poor” household for a 
week. Extravagance in dress was stimulated by 
the foreign tailors, dressmakers, milliners, drapers 
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and haberdashers, who skilfully set up standards 
for silly women, and for sillier men, that increased 
every year the cost of fashionable existence. 

At an equal pace with this decreased the ease 
and the freedom of the mass of workers at the 
base of the social pyramid. There arose an 
aristocracy of labour which drove its own motor- 
cars, banked and invested its savings, lived up 
to a high level of comfort. This deceived care- 
less observers who did not penetrate to the 
depths of wage slavery, where the struggle for 
a bare existence was desperate: they did not 
discover that European conditions had taken root 
in America, and that nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in thought can restore sanity and content- 
ment there. 

This I came to see plainly during the four 
months I spent in the country. It was my fifth 
visit, and I noticed many changes that had 
occurred even since I first went there in 1907. 
The gulf fixed between the comfortable class 
and those who just managed to exist had widened. 
What Lecky wrote of England, as I have quoted 
before, in his Htstory of the Exghteenth Century 
had become true also of the United States : 


‘““ Wealth was immensely increased, but 
the inequalities of its distribution were 
aggravated. The contrast between extrava- 
gant luxury and abject misery became 
much more frequent and much more glaring 
than before. The wealthy employer ceased 
to live among his people; the quarters of 
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the rich and poor became more distant, and 
every great city soon presented those sharp 
divisions of classes and districts in which 
the political observer discovers one of the 
most dangerous symptoms of revolution.”’ 


What was the use then, I asked myself, of 
calling a form of government “republican ”’ 
if in its working it produced exactly the same 
results as monarchy, whether limited by a 
Parliament or despotic? There seemed to be 
less true republicanism in the United States, 
less desire for the common good, less recognition 
that the aim of all government is to regulate 
public affairs (ves publice) in a just and orderly 
way, than there were in many countries which 
still had kings. I do not believe, my knowledge 
of human nature forbids me to believe, what 
many Americans have told me: that all the 
holders of public positions are dishonest. I 
know that the number of eager and generous 
minds turned to the endeavour of cleaning up 
politics is large. But no one who has knowledge 
of the American “ system ”’ can prefer it to that 
which prevails in England or in France. In 
all its features, except that its dishonesty is 
more open, it resembles theirs; its effects, too, 
are the same. 

There, too, these queries force themselves 
more and more insistently upon many intellects. 

Why should one man who has done no service 
to the community, but rather dis-service, have 
great possessions, while very many who work 
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day after day all their lives at useful tasks are 
only able to live from hand to mouth ? 

Why, even, should one who has deserved well 
of his fellows be rewarded at a rate utterly 
disproportionate to the difference between his 
value and that of others ? 

Why, if the aim of civilised society be the 
good of all, should some be allowed to grow weak 
from insufficient feeding and clothing and firing, 
while others have far more than they need, not 
of necessaries alone, but of delicacies, con- 
veniences, comforts, scarcely imagined by the 
mass ? 

Why, if this is the necessary consequence of 
a civilisation based on material aims, should we 
not set about to change the formula and by 
degrees transform civilised man into something 
better than a fierce and predatory animal ? 

Why, seeing that all men are bubbles, seen 
for an instant only before they dissolve, and 
seeing, too, that the whole period of the existence 
of man is but as a second in a day if we set it 
alongside the age of the universe—why should 
any be so foolish and ridiculous as to imagine 
themselves better than others, take trouble 
to exact deference from them, strive to dominate 
or exploit them, seek to exalt their personal 
dignity by wearing more expensive raiment 
and eating daintier food ? 

Almost all the obstacles to peace and order 
and contentment would vanish if all had a 
sufficiency and none desired to hoard or make 
display. It is only since men have hoarded vast 
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sums and displayed wealth in an extravagant 
fashion that these obstacles have troubled 
America. There seemed to me to lie enlighten- 
ment in this. At one time Americans believed 
the troubles of Europe to be due to “ effete ”’ 
systems and methods out of date. But they have 
seen exactly the same troubles arise in their new 
country where novelties are welcomed, and where 
the Constitution lays it down that all men are free. 

There are some who say, ‘‘ That, of course, is 
nonsense. The mass of people never have been 
free, and never will know what freedom means. 
They would not value it, they do not really 
desire it. Liberty is a precious gift, and it can 
only be shared among a few. All societies that 
have any prospect of lasting are based upon some 
form of slavery which makes it possible for the 
few to enjoy many comforts and much beauty, 
easy and graceful modes of life, leisure for pleasur- 
able exercising of the body, for refining the senses, 
and for cultivating the mind. Once it was 
possible to keep the mass in a servile condition 
without pretending to them that they were any- 
thing but slaves. That is not possible now. 
We have to make a pretence of acknowledging 
our equality with them, we have to persuade 
them that they are free because they vote occa- 
sionally at elections. But every sensible man 
knows that humbug is necessary when you are 
dealing with masses of people, and that anything 
like general freedom will be fatal to all that we 
mean by civilisation, to the softness and elegance 
of our lives.”’ 

Pas 
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That is the theory of existence which not 
many perhaps put thus clearly into words, but 
which has for a very long time been held by most 
persons belonging to the Comfortable Class. 
All through history we find that it has been 
enunciated and upheld whenever civilisations 
have decayed and changes were about to be 
made; during the years which preceded the 
French Revolution, for instance, this insane 
belief in two distinct and separate orders of 
humanity was widespread among the aristocracy, 
and provoked the declarations of equality made 
by Rousseau with passion, by Voltaire with irony, 
and by many other of the Encyclopedists. In 
England it is almost as common to-day as it 
was in France during the reigns, especially of 
Louis xv. and xvi. In the United States it is 
becoming the creed of all the rich and powerful. 

If this theory were acted upon in the spirit of 
the Peruvian Inca aristocracy, it might be calmly 
debated: discussion would be possible, there 
would be arguments on both sides. For the 
Incas took care that the mass of people, although 
they were not free, should be comfortable and 
contented in the material sphere. That was as 
much an object of the Inca system as the pros- 
perity of the ruling class. In England the ruling 
class was too stupid to understand the necessity 
of this for their own sakes ; too callous and un- 
imaginative to be moved, as a class, by the 
hardships and anxieties inflicted on “ the poor.” 
In their thought it was “sheer Radicalism,” as 
Disraeli made a Warwickshire Squire say in 
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Sybil, to “pretend that the people could be 
better off than they were’’—at a time when 
labourers on the land were getting r4s. a week, 
and factory workers having their energy wrung 
out of them with calculated cruelty for a wage 
which only kept them alive. 

Liberals in this matter were even worse 
than Tories. Landlords had, in general, been 
extortionate, hard-hearted, domineering. Manu- 
facturers showed all these faults in a more repel- 
lent light; they made them more abominable 
by deliberately scheming for their own profit, 
careless of their victim’s degradation. The 
Liberal Party was the party of the manufacturer, 
as the Tory Party represented the landlord’s 
interest, and it allowed abominations to continue 
for the sake of the party funds without which 
its. chiefs could not have kept their followers 
together. Thus both sides in British political 
strife committed themselves to the theory of 
existence which divided every nation into the 
Few and the Many, the privilege of the Few 
being to dominate and deceive the Many; to 
benefit by their labour (leaving them only enough 
of what they produced to keep them alive) ; 
and to use them as slaves are used, while per- 
suading them that they were Free men and fine 
fellows. 

The belief, therefore, which had prevailed in 
monarchical France (and is still held by many 
politicians in that country, not to mention 
remnants of aristocracy, industrial magnates, and 
financial powers), which was cherished under the 
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Tsardom of Russia, under the Empire in Ger- 
many, in Austria and Hungary, in all countries, 
indeed, where either the feudal land-system 
or the industrial system had taken firm root; 
which has been spread even in the United States, 
proving that like causes produce everywhere 
like effects—this belief in the Few and the 
Many, in fundamental differences between human 
beings, became, I saw, as strong under Demo- 
cracy as it had been under Despotism. It was 
even stronger, for Despotism assumes that all 
subjects owe an equal obedience to the despot, 
whereas Democracy permitted inequalities of 
social standing to flourish openly, and made them 
part of the fabric of the State. 

No one of intelligence supposes that we can 
look for equality among men and women in 
physical strength, in will-power, in subtlety of 
brain, in charm of feature or companionship. 
Even the other animals, although the weak 
are suppressed among them, exhibit differences 
both in skill and vigour. Among human beings, 
whom W. H. Hudson calls “ the cunning larger 
apes,” varieties have been cultivated for so 
many thousands of years, and nature’s process 
of allowing the fittest to survive has been so 
largely modified, that it seems improbable they 
should ever return even to the same degree of 
physical likeness as exists among ants or bees. 
But while we must assume the permanence of 
these inequalities which I have just mentioned, 
there is no reason of any kind for supposing 
that social differences would continue a day 
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longer if human beings would resolve to see 
themselves and their world and the universe as 
they really are, instead of looking at them through 
a distorting mist of prejudices, traditions, mis- 
understood science, and exploded theology. 

“Men,” said Voltaire, ‘“ are essentially equal, 
but they are intended to play different parts on 
the stage of life.’ ‘‘ Intended” invokes the 
query, “intended by whom?” but that is not 
worth arguing about, since we know that 
Voltaire did not use the expression in its theo- 
logical sense. At all events, men and women 
are fitted to play, and do play, different parts ; 
and while a complex, artificial way of life endures 
so they always will. But that is no justification 
for exalting a few who play the more agreeable 
parts in life, allowing them also to pass on those 
parts to their families, or for despising the many 
who are seen in the less pleasant and more 
toilsome réles, as if they were of a less worthy 
and honourable flesh and had no right to share 
in the comforts enjoyed by the few. 

When we get rid of this unnatural and 
offensive inequality, when men and women— 
yes, and children—are ashamed to be especially 
favoured, when officers revolt against showing 
their superiority by eating better food than is 
served out to their men ; when a man of peasant 
origin takes his place among the rulers of a 
nation without changing his diet, his place of 
residence, and his dress, without aping social 
customs which he once despised ; when it makes 
every one of intelligence uncomfortable to assume 
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a superiority which cannot be justified, and to 
fare sumptuously while others are in want, then 
we shall have got a long way towards accom- 
plishing the revolution which I thought about 
more than ever after that incident on the Italian 
front. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FIRST ASSAULT ON OWNERSHIP 


“‘I do not think the British People yet recognise that we 
have actually entered upon a new social order. ... The 
principle of equality has begun.”—Lorp HALDANE. 


HERE were other aspects of American 
life which strengthened my feeling that 


the groundwork of thought underlying 
all modern civilisation is faulty, and that if we 
do not quickly revolutionise it, there will be 
chaos everywhere. 

There was the alarmingly rapid growth of 
intolerance towards all who did not take the 
view that the war was as holy an enterprise 
as the crusades were once imagined to have 
been, before we learned that they had a business 
basis like other wars. Such intolerance had no 
excuse among a people who had deliberately 
stayed out of the war, as they had a perfect 
right to do, and whose President had set up 
a claim to their gratitude for keeping them out 
of it so long. They adopted this attitude, not 
alone by generally-expressed approval at the 
time, but by electing the President for another 
term by an immense majority of votes. 

Up to the date of their entering the war, 

799 
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which course Woodrow Wilson certainly did not 
mean to take when he was re-elected as “ the 
man who had kept America out of the war,” 
but which he was induced (luckily for France 
and Britain and Italy) to decide on by earnest 
appeals from Allied statesmen, the Americans 
were on friendly terms with Germany and others 
who in April 1917 became their “ enemies.”’ 
For some months after that date they were 
unable to change this friendliness into detestation, 
but gradually the poison of hate pervaded their 
views, they grew as harsh in temper, as farcically 
suspicious, aS impatient of any opposition to 
the war spirit as the English or the French. 

The English treatment of conscientious ob- 
jectors was mean; in the United States they 
were ferociously maltreated. In England there 
was no more need that I could see to exempt from 
military service men who objected to war, than 
there is to let people off paying taxes because 
they say they believe taxation to be wrong. 
Those who form part of societies are bound 
either to accept obligations imposed on them 
by the common will or to quit; whether the 
society be a club or a nation makes, to my mind, 
no difference. Merely in order to do lip-service 
to religious scruple the rulers of England pro- 
mised that any who held fighting to be un- 
Christian should be excused fighting service, and 
then behaved contemptibly in harrying many 
of those who took advantage of this promise. 
But American conscientious objectors were not 
‘merely harried, they were punished as criminals 
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of a dangerous nature, imprisoned for very long 
terms, held up to derision and obloquy. 

And this intolerant spirit once aroused was not 
allayed by the ending of the war. Hate had 
become a habit, a vice which demanded gratifica- 
tion. The fierce, unreasoning, savage desire to 
injure Germans was turned against all who could 
be accused of “‘ Bolshevism,’ which meant op- 
position to the government of the day. For 
distributing a leaflet against war on Russia, a 
girl of twenty, named Mollie Steiner, was sent to 
prison for fifteen years, although the most respected 
judge in the country, Judge Brandeis, a member 
of the President’s inner Cabinet, said she had as 
much right to circulate the leaflet as the Govern- 
ment had to circulate the Constitution. Ruth 
Pastor Stokes was given ten years for sending a 
letter to a newspaper in which she said: “ No 
government which is for the profiteers can also . 
be for the people, and I am for the people while 
the Government is for the profiteers.” Victor 
Berger got twenty years for speeches made dur- 
ing an electoral fight in Wisconsin, one district 
of which, in order to show what it thought of 
the sentence, promptly returned him as a member 
of Congress. 

Further, “‘raids’’ upon “ Bolshevists’’’ were 
planned by the authorities ; those captured were 
put into jail, mostly without any form of trial 
whatever. A ship was chartered to take 248 of 
them to Russia, and an Anglican clergyman who 
denounced this from a pulpit in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, as an offence against liberty of thought 
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comparable with those which drove the Pilgrim 
Fathers out of England, was censured by his 
bishop and summoned to hear rebuke from a 
Committee of Congress. The shame of the 
‘“‘Terror’’ which raged in what once proudly 
called itself ‘‘ the land of the free’’ was all the 
greater in that it was directed by a renegade 
Quaker, one Mitchell Palmer, whose name will be 
execrated in history along with those of Judge 
Jeffreys and Jean-Francois Carrier. A report 
by twelve lawyers, three of them professors in 
the Law School at Harvard University, showed 
exactly the same practices of American spies, 
bureaucrats, and jailers as those which in Russia 
had once aroused American fury. 

There were torturings, beatings, kidnappings, 
chains, starvation, solitary confinement, cruelty 
in all its varieties. In Detroit City hundreds of 
men were crowded for days into a dark corridor 
with one drinking-fountain and one water-closet ; 
another party, between 130 and 140, were put 
into a cellar-room, thirty feet by twenty-four, 
with one window. No Russian Tsar or soldier, 
statesman or bureaucrat, ever uttered anything 
more foolish and more savage than this which was 
said by a Secretary of State of Massachusetts : 
“If I had my way, I would take them out every 
morning and shoot them, and the next day I 
would have a trial to see whether they were 
guilty.”” The excuse for such criminal utterances 
and for all the imbecilities committed in obedience 
to panic caused by newspapers competing against 
one another for the largest circulation, was that 
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the authorities really believed there was danger 
to the State. Even if that be true, which is 
doubtful, the same excuse could have been put 
forward by the Tsars and their accomplices, 
against whom the American people raged. 

How can a system be defended which permits 
hysterical outbreaks of this passion to exhaust 
themselves unchecked with such pitiful conse- 
quences to very large numbers of people? Trees 
are to be judged by their fruits ; political arrange- 
ments must have the same test applied to them. 
A people so simple that they can be stirred to 
any degree of alarm and anger by a Press de- 
liberately playing upon their simplicity, news- 
paper proprietors and editors who will commit 
any infamy to win readers, public men who lack 
courage to tell the people how shamefully they are 
abused,—what can come of such a combination 
save disaster black and dreadful, worse even 
than that which has befallen Russia as the direct 
result of the Tsardom and of just the same vil- 
lainies as were tolerated in the United States. 
No wonder the most alert of American intellects 
foresee ruin and strive, as Miss M. P. Follett does 
in The New State, to suggest remedies. 

Democracy, says this thinker, whose work 
has been welcomed and discussed throughout 
Europe as well as in her own country, has not 
failed: it has never been tried. The identical 
root of evil and destruction which drove the 
Romanovs and the Habsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns from their thrones is being cultivated in 
the Republics of France and America, and in the 
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British State. That root is the belief in force, 
in revenge; the belief that ideas can be killed 
with bullets; the belief in the privileged position 
of certain individuals and classes; the belief that 
Hate is God and not Love, that Christ was an 
unpractical dreamer, that it profits a man better 
to be among the children of this world than among 
the children of light. 

While I was in America, the second revolution 
in Russia brought the Bolsheviks into power. 
I watched eagerly then and after I returned to 
Europe for the rebirth of that spirit of love and 
mutual service which touched the early days of 
the first revolution with so radiant a glow of hope. 
Because I tried to put right some of the foolish 
misconceptions concerning the Russian system 
and its leading men, pointing out, for example, 
that Lenin and Trotsky were not hooligans but 
writers of wide reputation, explaining that no 
government could exist in Russia which did not 
make peace, I was at once labelled “‘ Bolshevik.” 
As I share that label now with most of those 
whose faces are turned to the coming day, and 
not to the past, blood-stained and darkened by 
suspicion and fear, I am proud to bear it. Since 
Bolshevik has become in the mouths of the un- 
thinking, and of all who believe their advantage 
lies in propping up the old order, a reproach 
against every one who looks for the new, it means 
no more than “ Jacobin’”’ did after the French 
Revolution, and ‘“' Radical’’ so lately as forty 
years ago. It is a term of abuse employed by 
all who suppose that the world can go on without 
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change, partly as a relief to their overcharged 
feelings (try saying it when you are angry, it 
certainly soothes), partly because they hope to 
frighten people by the picture of murder and 
desolation which ‘‘ Bolshevik ’”’ conjures up. I 
have never, therefore, greatly resented it. 

But as to finding what I had hoped to find 
in the Bolshevik system—that new order for 
which all generous hearts long—why this, for 
me, was not by any means possible. The more 
I studied it, the less I liked it. Here were my 
reasons : 

Its first and chief defect was that it based 
itself, like the old order, upon Hate and Domina- 
tion and Suppression. It regarded the people, 
and treated them, as the servum pecus, the slave 
herd, of Bismarck’s contemptuous phrase. It 
was moved by an idolatrous faith in the inspira- 
tion of Karl Marx’s book, Capital: not less 
grovelling than the belief that every word in the 
Bible was dictated by Jehovah. ‘“ The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,’ as its central doctrine, 
was, to begin with, meaningless, since no one 
has ever yet explained what the “ proletariat ”’ 
is. It was, secondly, a doctrine which assumed 
not less arrogantly than did the doctrines of 
Divine Right, of Aristocracy, and of the dictator- 
ship of the Comfortable Class, that mankind 
must be set apart in two different categories, and 
that one lot of people had the right to rule over 
the rest. Thirdly, it was reduced to sham and 
nonsense by the “ dictatorship ”’ turning out to 
be that of a small bourgeois oligarchy, composed 
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of men fast bound in theory and doctrine who 
neither understood the people when they began 
to rule, nor sympathised with their desires when 
they did understand them. The Russian peasants, 
like peasants everywhere, wanted land to culti- 
vate. The theories of Bolshevism did not allow 
for this. ‘“‘ The peasant class,” Lenin declared, 
therefore, ‘‘is not proletariat and is not yet with 
us.” He meant, “is not proletariat because it 
is not with us.” For this reason, he said, ‘‘ we 
shall exercise the dictatorship over the peasants 
until they submit.’”’ No Tsar could have spoken 
with more autocratic harshness. 

“We have never spoken of liberty,” Lenin 
told some Spanish Socialists, with lofty disdain for 
their attachment to such an antiquated idea, and 
he defended “ severity’ by saying that without 
it “we should be bothered with reformists and 
opportunists.” The attitude of the High Priest 
towards Christ, of the Grand Inquisitor towards 
the victims of the Inquisition, of the Tsardom 
towards Lenin himself, of all tyrannies since the 
poison of authority first drove the natural sweet- 
ness out of the blood of men ! 

Lenin was, I perceived, a man of the same 
type as Robespierre, Ignatius Loyola, Calvin. 
He was a fanatic who knew little of human nature 
and believed it negligible. He ruled Russia by 
the same methods as those which the bureaucracy 
and the Tsars employed. It is possible these 
were the only methods by which the Russian 
people could be ruled. For in political develop- 
ment they were just three hundred years behind 
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the English people. Three hundred years ago 
the English House of Commons seized the 
sovereignty from Charles the First and kept it. 
The escape from personal monarchy which the 
English people made in the seventeenth century © 
the Russian people were making in the twentieth : 
it would be incorrect to say they have made it, 
so long as Lenin rules as the Tsars did, only 
with infinitely more skill and intellectual vigour, 
therefore far greater farce. 

Many Bolshevik measures seemed to me to 
be worthy of imitation. They cared for the 
health of children as no modern government had 
ever done; they introduced the principle of 
mutual service into the life of the nation, they 
strove to make education an enlightenment, 
they restored order and personal security which 
had slipped from Kerenski’s feeble hands. For 
the massacres and isolated acts of violence the 
chiefs were seldom directly responsible, though 
their incitement to class warfare disposed their 
followers to commit brutalities. Most of the 
lives lost in the Red Terror were lost because of 
the aid given to counter-revolutionary plots by 
the French and British Governments. All ruling 
classes behave with the same _ panic-stricken 
savagery when they feel themselves to be in 
danger. Horrible atrocities were perpetrated 
and acts of the utmost folly, such as the killing 
of the Imperial Family. The very worst use to 
which dethroned monarchs can be put is to 
slaughter them. Let them live as private indi- 
viduals, and it is quickly seen, even by their 
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warmest adherents, what waste of energy it 
would be to struggle for their restoration. 

Inevitably such crimes inflamed feeling 
abroad. Many felt that it would be a sacred 
duty to exterminate rulers who permitted them : 
the same feeling raged in England against the 
chiefs of the French Revolution. 

But the French and British Governments, 
which had always declined to protest against the 
horrible atrocities committed by the Tsardom, 
had clearly, it seemed to me, no claim to interfere. 
“We cannot even offer advice to a country as 
to how its internal affairs should be managed,” 
was what they pleaded whenever the world’s 
conscience was affroritted by some specially 
ferocious pogrom (massacre arranged by the 
police) in Russia, or by the Sultan of Turkey’s 
attempts to exterminate Christian races. Sauce 
for the Tsarist goose was, I argued, sauce for 
the Bolshevik gander. 

This the British nation saw and _ insisted 
upon when it refused to allow its Government to 
make war on Russia. It was the more easily 
seen because the reason which made rulers in 
all countries fear the Bolshevik system was so 
very plain. They would have readily tolerated a 
Russian Republic dominated by ownership, as 
the French and American Republics are. The 
owners have no objection to political changes, 
which they know by experience to be in truth 
no changes at all, so far as they and their power 
are concerned. They have no fondness for 
Emperors; indeed, there are many among them, 
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and among the politicians engaged in looking 
after their interest, who cling to the old tradi- 
tions and shibboleths of their hot Radical youth, 
and like to pose as open-minded champions of 
“Freedom.” Under Republican institutions they 
can control law-making more effectively, they 
can bribe with less concealment. No one who 
has knowledge of the working of the political 
machine in France or the United States would 
have any use for a revolution which merely 
substituted for constitutional, or even for absolute, 
monarchy, a republic with ownership occupying 
the seat of power. 

It was not because the Russian Republic 
had dethroned the Tsar, not because it suppressed 
freedom, that ruling classes everywhere, that 
those who exercised the Dictatorship of the 
Comfortable, were resolved to overthrow it, if 
they could: they hated it because it had de- 
throned ownership. By their hatred and alarm, 
they naively betrayed their disbelief in them- 
selves and their pretensions. If they had had 
any faith in their claim to dictatorship, if they 
had honestly believed that ownership was the 
soundest basis for industry and government, 
they would have looked on quite calmly at the 
Russian experiment, certain that it must be 
brought to naught, confident that they would be 
proved right. By their efforts to “prevent 
Bolshevism from spreading,” they showed that 
they believed conditions in other countries to be 
favourable to its spread. 

Lenin spoke truly when he said that “ fear of 
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Bolshevism was shown in direct ratio to the 
existence of the evils which it was intended to 
cure.” If diphtheria is known to be prevalent 
in a district, the owners of villages which have 
been neglected, and are therefore insanitary, 
are far more afraid of it than landlords who 
have done their best to give tenants healthy 
homes. 

As I have shown, I did not like the Bolshevik 
system. The only system which I should con- 
sider worth substituting for that based on owner- 
ship and the dictatorial power of the Comfortable, 
is a system which shall aim at the square deal for 
everybody, which shall replace selfishness by 
generosity, suspicion by faith in the bedrock 
decency of human nature, hate, organised and 
cultivated, by friendliness, by love. But although 
the Russian experiment disappointed all who 
feel that way, yet I could not agree that it ought 
to be forcibly ended in the interest of ownership. 
It might be, I said, that it bore within it the seed 
of a change which would spread throughout 
the earth, just as the idea of Democracy spread. 
A hundred years ago that was being assailed as 
furiously as the Bolshevik idea is assailed now 
by the successors in authority of those monarchs 
who formed the Holy Alhance, and in their 
efforts to crush Democracy have been humbled 
to the dust themselves. Even if there be in 
Bolshevism no root of endurance, even though 
its character be that of a fleeting phrase, and its 
nature evil, yet to use violence against it could 
only result in giving it a longer life. The lesson 
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the war had taught me above all others was that 
force is no remedy. You cannot improve a boy 
by beating him, the opinions of wrong-headed 
people have never been altered by persecution. 
Sooner or later violence always recoils. 

It was not a change such as had been made 
in Russia that could satisfy my revolutionary 
yearning, that desire which had taken up its 
dwelling in my heart for an end to injustice and 
greed, to insincerity and cunning, as the founda- 
tions of civilised existence. Lenin was as little 
my idea of a servant of the people, chosen to 
manage their business in accordance. with their 
will, as Tsar Nicholas or the Emperor William 
or the Emperor Franz Josef had been. He 
secreted himself from the people even more than 
- they did. He was ill-informed, yet believed 
himself omniscient. He had government offices 
filled with typists and secretaries; they were 
exactly like government offices elsewhere. 
Bureaucracy, with all its hindrances and in- 
competence, still affronted common sense. Trotsky 
kept up the old mummeries of monarchical 
rule; wearing elaborate uniforms, travelling 
in special trains, being received by guards of 
honour. And, although the obligation upon all 
to work and earn their living has freshened the 
atmosphere, yet there can be no real spirit of 
brotherhood so long as a few men impose their 
theories and have the power of life and death. 

But little value as I attached to such a re- 
volution as this, I could not believe that any 
useful purpose could be served by using violence 
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against it. Another reason, too, I had for 
arguing that, however little we might like 
Bolshevism, we had no right to make war 
covertly upon Russia: this was rooted in what 
I had learned of man’s nature in general, and of 
the Russian nature in particular. Invading the 
country was the surest way to unite all Russians 
against us, whether they wished to support the 
Bolsheviks or not. The old story—man beating 
wife, stranger intervening to protect wife, wife 
and husband joining forces to beat him—would 
have taught any one less unteachable than 
Winston Churchill the futility of spending one 
hundred million pounds (on which {5,000,000 
interest must be paid every year) to back up 
pinchbeck adventures of the Denikin, Yudenitch, 
and Wrangel type. Kolchak was of different 
stuff. He was thrust into the position of leader 
by the British Government, which deserted him 
and left him to die. 

These stupid and costly efforts to overthrow 
the Bolsheviks and set up a government which 
would promise to pay the French peasants the 
interest on the sums which they had been per- 
suaded to lend to the Tsar personally, showed 
me that the French Republic was as little demo- 
cratic as the American. And the undemocratic 
character of British rulers was shown by the plot 
. to make war on Russia, which was only defeated 
at the eleventh hour by Labour meetings all 
over the country, and by the creation of the 
Council of Action. 

_/ Here was something revolutionary which at 
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last gave me hope. Not a seizure of power by a 
small number, but a solemn registration of the 
People’s will by representatives of the great 
mass of the nation. No barricades, no street 
fighting, no forcible changes. The Voice of the 
people heard, not in loud, fierce outcry, but deep 
and resonant, the murmur of an irresistible 
multitude. 

Here the just and honourable side of popular 
sentiment showed itself, its detestation of war 
was proclaimed, its acceptance of Christ’s teach- 
ing, that the sword is no remedy, was made clear. 
The event marked, at any rate, a beginning of the 
revolution in thought which I had come to 
believe necessary. 

Afterwards it was said that Labour had 
“forced an open door,” that there had been no 
danger. If that had been true, the James would 
not on Friday, 6th August, two days after Lloyd 
George issued his ultimatum to Russia, have 
warned its readers that “‘ once more the nation 
stood upon the edge of a crisis fraught with 
possibilities only less tragic than those that 
lowered over it in August 1914,” and that “ the 
outlook was very dark.’’ The Times would not 
have said that unless it knew. That week-end 
Labour meetings throughout the land solemnly 
protested ; the Council of Action was hastily 
formed, Lloyd George as hastily accepted the 
protest, the peril was over and—a revolution 
had begun. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE REVOLUTION OF AUGUST 1920 


**In September 1830, Lamennais one evening found Hugo 
writing. ‘I am disturbing you,’ said the visitor. ‘ Not at all,’ 
answered the poet, ‘but you will not approve of what I am 
writing.’ And he read these lines from his Journal d’un Re- 
volutionnatre : 


‘‘ “ The republic, which is not yet ripe, but which in a century 
will embrace the whole of Europe, signifies that society is its 
own sovereign. It protects itself by means of its citizen- 
soldiers ; judges itself, by trial by jury ; administers its own 
affairs, by local government ; rules itself, by popular repre- 
sentatives. The four limbs of monarchy—the standing army, 
the courts, the bureaucracy, the peerage—are for the republic 
only four troublesome excrescences which are withering up 
and will soon die.’ 


“You have one clause too many,’ said Lamennais, ‘ that 
which asserts that the republic is not yet ripe.’ ” 


ROM the reign of Charles 1. up to that 

} month of August 1920, the House of 

Commons had exercised sovereign power 

in England, and had acted as the mouthpiece of 

the people. It now failed to interpret the will 

of the people ; some other instrument of expres- 
sion had to be found. 

It is quite likely that historians writing two 
or three hundred years hence will rank August 
1920 along with other years which saw revolu- 
tions in England, 1215 (Magna Charta), 1362 
(Parliamentary control of taxation established), 
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1689 (dependence of kingly rule upon the will of 
the people insisted upon), and 1832 (oligarchy 
abolished). The Revolution of August 1920 was, 
the historians will write, a development which 
followed in natural order upon these and other 
minor changes in system. The House of 
Commons, failing to represent the nation, had 
ceased to be a safeguard against the follies of 
militarist politicians, against warlike adventures 
imagined and advocated by men who either 
sought deliberately their own advantage or, like 
Mr. Churchill, were goaded into plotting violence 
and misery to mankind by their tormenting, 
neurotic itch to influence great affairs and to 
enjoy the resultant notoriety. 

Probably some historian will point out the 
parallel between Mr. Churchill’s plot to send a 
‘British Army to put down Ulster, 1914, and his 
scheme for reconquering Russia in the interest of 
exiled bureaucrats, landowners, financiers, Grand 
Dukes, and ‘great ladies.’”’ Neither of these 
childish imaginings would have been able to 
take shape if Prime Ministers had exercised 
proper control over their subordinates. Mr. 
Asquith was too indolent to do this, Mr. Lloyd 
George too busy with schemes of his own, and 
too loose-minded to keep track of what his 
Cabinet might be doing. 

“ His experience in 1914 should have taught 
Churchill,’ the historian may continue, “to be 
more discreet. He was severely snubbed as soon 
as Mr. Asquith understood what was going on ; 
his accomplice and dupe, Seeley, was dismissed 
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on the spot; he kept his office only by letting 
another be his scapegoat and by accepting 
humiliation. The same programme was followed 
in 1920. Lloyd George was made aware of 
Churchill’s insane ambition to direct another 
‘Great War,’ and of the nation’s hostility to the 
idea of any such adventure. His fear of Churchill 
was overcome by his fear of the people. He 
vigorously stamped the plot down; Churchill 
was snubbed again.”’ 

Then the historian will describe the con- 
stitutional change which came about in August 
1920. Up to that date, he will explain, Parlia- 
ment had acted, or been supposed to act, as the 
organ of the nation’s will. The House of Com- 
mons existed in order to interpret that will ; 
the House of Lords, although for a long time it 
had been merely a debating assembly, had on 
occasions given voice to popular feeling and 
judgment. In 1920, however, neither branch of 
the Legislature reflected the spirit which was 
stirring among the people. 

When the intrigues in favour of war upon the 
Russian people began to be commonly known 
and to be generally condemned, Parliament in no 
way expressed condemnation. No check was 
offered to the policy of force, the House of 
Commons, composed in the main of men un- 
versed in public affairs, ignorant alike of human 
' nature and history, voted with inane complaisance 
for whatever the Prime Minister proposed, 
because they believed that his maintenance in 
office was closely bound up with their business 
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interests. The working of the British Constitu- 
tion thus broke down, and it was plain to all who 
looked at the situation with seeing eyes that the 
people, deprived of means to make their will 
known, would seek some other instrument, and 
that some change of system, amounting in effect 
to a revolution, was imminent. 

As usual, they found something ready to 
their hand. British institutions have never 
been created in obedience to theory: they have 
always come into existence to meet some pressing 
need. If a Council of Action, composed of men 
and women representing Labour organisations, 
had been suggested in advance as the body 
which was to take the place once occupied by 
the House of Commons as the exponent of the 
will of the people, the idea would have fallen 
flat, no serious attention would have been paid 
to it. But when the need came for making the 
national determination plain, there was a Council 
of Action ready to act. This Council may be 
called a fortuitous concourse; it is fair to say 
that it was not a complete microcosm of the 
people. But such reproaches were deserved by 
other of our institutions in their early stages. 
The Council, consisting of delegates from the 
Trade Union Congress, the Labour Party, and 
the Independent Labour Party, represented, 
at any rate, the great mass of the people; it 
spoke for that great mass, the danger was turned - 
aside; and, although not one person in a 
thousand knew it, a new instrument of democracy 
had been created. 
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It will be long, perhaps, before more than 
one in a thousand grasp what has happened. 
When the House of Commons claimed sovereignty 
against Charles the First, ‘‘ the full meaning of 
the change” (Mr. Frederic Harrison wrote in 
his Cromwell) ‘‘ was imagined by few, and the 
practical solutions of its problem had not crossed 
the mind of any.”” Soin August 1920 the British 
_ people began a change of which no man can 
foresee the outcome. It is instructive to re- 
member that identical reasons moved the House 
of Commons, representing the people, against 
the King, and the Council of Action, representing 
the People, against the House of Commons. 
That reason was objection to foolish and most 
costly military adventures. Against the resolve 
of the Council to call a general strike, if that 
should have been necessary, it has been urged 
that such a threat was unpatriotic, uncon- 
stitutional. Exactly the same reproaches were 
addressed to the House of Commons when in 
1615 it “struck ’”’ against providing money for 
Buckingham to waste. When it went further 
and impeached that rash incompetent, the 
King’s party raged against an assumption of 
power which was declared to be unjustifiable. 
It is conceivable that the Council of Action 
might have to impeach Mr. Churchill: there 
would be an outcry as there was in 1626, but 
the outcry died away then, and the Commons 
grew stronger. 

Men’s minds were better prepared in 1920 
than they were in the early seventeenth century 
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for change in the methods of government. 
They had been prepared by the slighting tone 
in which, for a number of years, the Press had 
spoken of the House of Commons. Reports of 
its proceedings, our historian will remark, which 
at one time had occupied a very large part of 
newspaper space, diminished by steady pro- 
gression until they were given very little. Its 
degeneration and impotence were the theme 
of frequent leading articles. The _ reviews, 
weekly and monthly, attacked it, lamented the 
change in the character of its membership, 
ridiculed its rules of business and the incon- 
venience of a Chamber which was not large 
enough to seat all its members, twitting it with 
loss of independence and with turning Parlia- 
ment men into voting machines. All that 
created the picture in the popular thought of 
an institution effete and untrustworthy. 

There had been much discussion, also, of 
a change in the voting system which would 
abolish territorial constituencies (county and 
city divisions, towns, groups of boroughs) and 
substitute for them occupational groups. The 
Council of Action was a body elected on these 
new lines. Its members represented not dis- 
tricts, but different trades. To that also the 
popular imagination had been accustomed by 
familiarity with the idea of an occupational 
franchise. Twenty, even ten years earlier the 
sudden appearance of such a body as the mouth- 
piece of the nation would have caused a shock. 
Now it seemed like the fruition of ideas which 
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had long been in the air. The ‘ decay of Par- 
liament’’ headlines in the newspapers and 
periodicals had done their work. The dis- 
satisfaction with the results of the political 
system made it seem natural that a different 
system should be tried. The absence of any 
other method by which the people’s strong 
objection to government policy could be recorded 
made the Council of Action appear to vast 
numbers as the sole safeguard against another 
war. 

So here came into being a new engine of 
popular control over decisions taken in the name 
of the nation. Our historian looking back over 
this age sixty or seventy years hence, will be 
able to tell how it developed and was modified, 
he will trace the gradual stages of its struggles 
with the parliamentary system. It took the 
best part of a hundred years to substitute 
Parliamentarism for personal government. The 
contest began when Charles the First’s attempt 
at despotism tempered by domestic virtue had to 
be checked ; it lasted until the reign of Anne. 
Even after that George the Third made as if to 
start it afresh, though the providence which 
helps those who help themselves soon brought 
that effort to naught by afflicting him with 
madness and making his successor a mere fribble. 
Changes are made more rapidly nowadays than 
they were then. There is a wider consciousness 
of the need for them, an impatience to see them 
consummated. Yet at the same time, British 
political common sense is aware that the in- 
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stitutions which best serve their purpose and 
endure are those which are not built up in a 
hurry. So the Council of Action will probably 
take some time to shape itself into a permanent 
constitutional force. 

That this is what it will become can hardly, 
I think, be doubted. All political thought is 
moving in the direction of legislative and con- 
trolling bodies elected by groups of men and 
women engaged in the same occupation, with the 
corollary of “ no occupation, no vote.’’ There is 
a general dissatisfaction with the parliamentary 
system, a general feeling that the House of 
Commons, through the strife of the parties, 
through the ambition and dishonesty of poli- 
ticlans, through the corruption by means of 
“jobs ’’ and “‘ honours,” has become a manceuvre- 
ground for sham fighters, and has lost touch, not 
only with the people, but with reality. 

- The Council’s debate on the threat of war 
(which ought to have taken place in the House 
of Commons), and its solemn resolve to advise 
that, if necessary, a general strike should force the 
Government’s hand, were worthy of the finest 
traditions of English history. There is no in- 
tention to let the Council disappear with but one 
success to its credit. Whenever it be required 
again it will be ready to speak with the nation’s 
voice. There need be no fear of its usurping 
power. Should it attempt to intervene in matters 
upon which the nation has not made its: mind 
up, it would find itself powerless, its voice would 
be as that of one crying in the wilderness, it would 
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for the moment lose ground. Should it allow 
itself, as the All Russian Council did, to be 
dominated by one or two men, it would forfeit 
confidence until the despots had been faithfully 
dealt with and its composition had been changed. 
But a repetition in England of Russian experi- 
ence is inconceivable. Unless the British are so 
weakened and confused in mind as to have lost - 
their grip upon the lessons of the past, they are 
not in the least likely to behave either as the 
French did when they began trying to overturn 
personal government or as the Russians have 
done. We hear the alarm of violent revolution 
sounded here by excitable persons and by persons 
who see that advantage to themselves might lie 
in sounding it. But no one whose opinion is 
rooted in knowledge at present fears a 
by force at change. 

Violent upheavals are due always, I think, to 
the same causes. They are the consequence of a 
change in the thought of a small number of people. 
Those who made the French Revolution were a 
small number; the number of convinced com- 
munists in Russia is less than one-hundredth part 
of the nation. In each country the few had to 
use force to impose themselves upon the many. 
They were afraid that the many might support 
their opponents, they were driven by panic into 
the path of Terrorism. If the new ideas which 
underlay the French and the Russian Revolutions 
had taken full possession of the minds of the 
people, there would have been no necessity to 
use violence. | 
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Here we discover the reason for the absence of 
forcible revolutions from British history. There 
has been no need for force. British revolutions 
have taken place in the thought and imagination 
of the mass of the British people; they have 
been the work not of a small number far ahead 
of the mass in their ideas, but of the national will. 

, Once the change in thought and imagination 
had been accomplished, the alterations of system 
required to square practice with theory could be 
made without great difficulty ; without bloodshed, 
asa rule; in the face of weak opposition, quickly 
discontinued. There was civil war, it is true, 
between partisans of personal monarchy and 
partisans of Parliament; that broke out because 
the mind of the nation had not been completely 
altered, and because the King’s friends did not 
realise the strength of the feeling against him ; it 
was soon ended. When James was expelled, the 
change in the thought and imagination of the .- 
people was thorough, the wheel had come full 
circle, only a few fanatics thought it worth while 
to stand apart. If in 1688, or if in 1832, when 
the Reform Bill took political power from the 
hands of a small aristocracy of birth and land, 
the revolution had not already taken place in the 
thought and imagination of the people, there 
would certainly have been other civil wars. As 
it was, the actual events merely registered the 
workings of the national mind. 

All living creatures fear and struggle against 
the unusual, but as soon as they are accustomed 
to the idea of it, they cease to resist, and they 
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quickly grow to imagine that they were in its 
favour all along. Twenty-five years earlier the 
idea of a Council of Action, doing what was done 
in August 1920, would have caused convulsions. 
But as the thought and imagination of the people 
were influenced by events, by what they heard, 
and also what they read, so they came to regard 
with calmness, even with approval, possibilities 
which would have outraged their feelings only a 
short while before. The setting up of the Council 
of Action was thus merely the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and intellectual change 
which had been in process for many years. We 
may call it a revolution for convenience’ sake, 
but only because it marks the practical result of 
the evolution which had already taken place in 
the people’s consciences, in their imagination and 
their thought. 

These are the only revolutions which accom- 
plish what they aim at. Violence may and 
usually does cause widespread momentary dis- 
turbance, which so wearies and disgusts men that 
they are apt to welcome any alternative, even 
despotism more heavy-handed than that from 
which violence freed them. If a forcible seizure 
of the powers of government should be attempted 
in England, than which nothing is to my mind 
less likely, and which would be impossible without 
the assistance of the army, it would be a matter 
for the police. 

Queen Victoria was once talking to a German 
military officer of high rank who maintained that 
it would be possible to invade England success- 
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fully. After pointing out the unpreparedness of 
the country to resist a hostile landing force, he 
asked triumphantly, “What would happen if 
they were to land ? ”’ 

The Queen replied at once with the utmost 
composure, ‘‘ They would be taken up.” 

So far as there are any advocates of violent 
revolution in England at present, we may be sure, 
if they tried to practise what they preach, that 
they would soon be prisoners standing in the 
nearest police-court. There is no danger that 
violence will be used by those who carried through 
the revolution in our machine of government 
which stopped war being declared against Russia. 
They have no necessity to use it. The only class 
from which violence is to be feared is that which 
has great possessions, and which up to now has 
had the power to rule in its own interest. 

Members of this class speak openly of using 
force to resist the carrying out of measures which 
may arise out of the changes in the thought and 
imagination of the people; many of them look 
forward to this. These are the dangerous re- 
volutionaries, who will try to use the army for 
their own advantage, who might stir up Par- 
liament to fight for its position against the 
Council of Action, as Charles Stuart fought for 
his privileges against Parliament ; these are the 
desperadoes who boast their resolve, in certain 
circumstances, to provoke civil war. 


T) 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THEY MADE A WILDERNESS AND 
CALLED IT PEACE 


“The craving for Peace which has not come is, I believe, 
still the unspoken and often unconscious motive of millions 
who seem, at first glance, to be only brawling for revenges or 
revolutions ; it lies like a mysterious torment at the heart of 
this storm-tossed and embittered world.” —GILBERT MURRAY. 


pose, “‘ perhaps you are wrong. Per- 

haps the Council of Action did not 
begin a revolution. As likely as not, it will 
never be heard of again. The idea of this General 
Assembly of Workers’ representatives sitting 
alongside the House of Commons, as the All- 
Russian Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates sat alongside the Duma, and taking 
the power out of its hands, is fantastic. You 
are making a volcano out of a mole-hill; your 
Labour mountain brought forth merely a 
mouse.” 

Well, that may be so. I may be altogether 
mistaken. Even so, it fits in with my scheme to 
show what my thoughts were concerning that 
event of August 1920. I had come by this date, 
you perceive, into a revolutionary frame of mind, 
and one views events always in the light of one’s 


: B”: perhaps,” some one may here inter- 
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general conclusions, of one’s hopes or fears. A 
few years earlier I should have considered that 
any body of persons claiming to speak for the 
nation, other than the House of Commons, must 
be refused all countenance, and, if necessary, 
dispersed. Now I despaired of seeing the House 
of Commons ever become truly representative 
of the nation again, ever exercise the sovereignty 
it once wrested from the monarch, ever be any- 
thing but an institution which had outlived its 
vigour, and was kept in existence merely by 
the strength of its traditions and_ glorious 
past. | 

The sovereignty had passed from the members 
of the House of Commons to the Prime Minister 
with his small group of liege-men, acting in 
accordance with the wishes of what is called in 
America Big Business, and to such of the other 
Ministers as were left to go their own way accord- 
ing to their own inclinations. We have seen how 
twice Mr. Churchill came within a very little of 
provoking war, and how he had to be sharply 
checked on each occasion. But he was still 
allowed to occupy an almost independent posi- 
tion, partly because the Prime Minister did not 
trouble to watch the affairs of each department, 
partly because he was afraid of Mr. Churchill 
going into opposition if he were not given his 
head. All members of the House of Commons 
who paid attention to public affairs were aware 
of the slipshod, inconsequent fashion in which 
the government of the country was carried on, 
but they remained silent, either from self-interest 
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or powerlessness, or from a feeling that it would 
be socially incorrect to tell the truth about their 
fellow-members. 

The old, small ruling class, which had lived 
on long after the Reform Act of 1832, was now 
swamped by the lawyers, the financial ad- 
venturers, the hard-faced men of business, and 
the new landowners. The House of Commons 
elected in 1918 was described as consisting for 
the most part of “‘ men who looked as if they 
had done very well out of the war.’”” What now 
constituted the governing class was the million 
or so of people belonging to the comfortable 
caste, always well fed, well dressed, in possession 
of spare cash, able to indulge their fancies, who, 
as Arnold Bennett put it once, “spend their 
lives in spending,’ and were intensely self- 
conscious of their superiority. Any one could 
get into this class by making money and by care- 
fully copying its clothes, manners, vocabulary, 
and curt, assured voices, which had been modelled 
in their turn upon what survived of the old 
ruling class. Among the traditions which aris- 
tocracy had left behind was that aristocrats must 
stick together, never give each other away, never 
“desert a pal.’”’ This was accepted as a reason 
for cloaking all kinds of iniquity and ineptitude, 
from Mr. Balfour’s gift of a handsomely-paid 
ministerial office to a brother grotesquely in- 
capable of filling it, to the laughable stock Ex- 
change adventures of Mr. Lloyd George. When 
members appeared in the House intoxicated, 
every care was taken to conceal their indis- 
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cretion, nor were they precluded from occupying 
very high positions in the Government. 

A similar feeling of misplaced camaraderie 
prevented the few members who understood the 
mischief that was caused by the ignorance, 
indolence, or flippancy of Cabinet chiefs from 
pointing to it in their speeches. The old ruling 
class had, at all events, provided for the really 
important offices of State men who did their 
best to qualify themselves for their duties. It 
is true that Disraeli was told by Lord Derby in 
1852, when he was offered the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer and said he had no knowledge of 
that branch of government: ‘‘ That doesn’t 
matter. They give you the figures.” It is true 
that Lady Derby told Lady Malmesbury at an 
evening party, that if Lord Malmesbury “ pre- 
ferred the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office, 
it might be arranged as he wished,” an instruc- 
tive sidelight on Cabinet-making. But it is not 
possible to compare the laborious, responsible 
consideration given to public affairs by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Clarendon, Lord John Russell, 
and their like, even by Disraeli and Gladstone, 
with the casual and contentedly ignorant fashion 
in which Ministers deal with matters affecting 
the lives of countless people to-day. The count- 
less people have lost the belief which once pre- 
vailed that they are super-men, but have no 
check upon their doings, save when they are 
occasionally given the chance to express their 
disapproval at the polls, as the British people did 
in 1906, when Mr. Balfour received the worst 
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beating that any Prime Minister had ever met 
with in a General Election. They see that their 
affairs are mismanaged, but they know not why. 
They never dream what goes on behind the 
scenes, never realise how suddenly and care- 
lessly decisions of great pith and moment are 
taken. 

One who has held, not once nor twice, offices 
which are among the highest in the government 
of this country, rebuked with irony an acquaint- 
ance of mine who was anxious that something 
should be done in a particular department of our 
foreign policy. 

“You are young,” he said, “‘ and therefore 
you imagine impossibilities. This matter will 
not be settled, no matter of policy is settled, 
after steady consideration, upon lines which are 
chosen because they seem to be best for the 
interests of this country and likely to conduce 
to the peace and happiness of the world. It will 
be settled some morning between breakfast and 
lunch. A Prime Minister will read something in 
the newspaper, or be told something by an early 
caller, and he will say, ‘But, good God! we 
must do something!’ and so something will be 
done.” 

All who have watched the hidden workings of 
our system of government know how true that 
is. Probably it has been true of all but a very 
small number of the Ministers who have taken 
part in deciding British policy. Reading the 
lives of our statesmen, we see that they dealt 
with difficulties when they were obliged to, not 
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before. Clarendon was a man of some fore- 
sight. Disraeli thought out an Eastern policy ; 
it failed disastrously in Europe, but may have 
prolonged our hold on India: at all events, his 
purchase of the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares 
proved that he was capable of looking ahead. 
The rest lived “‘ from hand to mouth.” 

Palmerston was, indeed, described in Endy- 
mion under the thin disguise of ‘‘ Lord Roe- 
hampton,” as the Minister who early and late 
devoted his energy to reflection on the state of 
Europe. 

“Look at Lord Roehampton,” says Lady | 
Montford, ‘‘ he is the man. He does not care a 
rush whether the revenue increases or declines. 
He is thinking of real politics, foreign affairs, 
maintaining our power in Europe.” 

Yet Palmerston was no better than an 
opportunist whose strokes of policy were some-— 
times brilliant impromptus, but more often . 
eleventh-hour decisions taken under the pressure 
of events. As for the Derbys and the Harting- 
tons, the Aberdeens and the Bentincks, they - 
considered that they did their duty as pillars of 
the State by making a decent show: they 
thought about politics as little as they could. 
Derby was “consoled for the beating his party 
got in the House of Commons,” in April 1856, 
by “‘ winning the Two Thousand Guineas race 
at Newmarket and a {300 Plate.’’ When his 
autumn shooting was threatened by urgent 
public affairs, he wrote that “‘ he would not allow 
himself to contemplate anything so horrible as 
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a November session, if such a fatality should 
occur.” 

“The English in foreign affairs,” Baron 
Stockmar wrote about the middle of last century 
—and Stockmar was a shrewd judge—“ are vain, 
prejudiced, arrogant, awkward, and ignorant.”’ 
“" There is no subject on which as a society we are 
so misinformed as our foreign policy,’’ Disraeli 
had written some years before. Both meant their 
strictures to apply as much to the ruling class 
as to the mass of the people, which in those days 
did not deem itself fit to hold any views about 
foreign affairs. The whole range of them was 
shrouded in mystery, and, so far as most of us are 
concerned, it is so still. And as long as the 
nations get no plain instruction about foreign 
affairs, this will continue. 

Why do they not get it ? Fora simple reason 
—the politicians do not have it to give. Recollect 
Lord Grey’s total lack of acquaintance with 
Balkan idiosyncrasies, President Wilson’s pathetic 
ignorance of the nature of the Mexican difficulty. 
What statesman with even a cursory knowledge 
of history and economics could have consented 
to the Treaty of Versailles, unless, like Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Curzon, they allowed their love of power 
to blinker their eyes to the certain consequences 
of disregarding, not alone honour, generosity, 
enlightened self-interest, but all the teaching of 
the past ? 

By the proceedings of the Peace Conference, I 
was finally fixed in the conviction that only a 
clean sweep of the Old Order and its bases in the 
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minds of men could save the civilised nations of 
the world from perishing miserably, as so many 
other civilisations have perished. Here was an 
opportunity for setting out upon a fresh path, 
for showing that we had learned something from 
the crimes and errors of our ancestors, for making 
it clear that Christ’s teaching, recited and ex- 
pounded by so many generations of official 
Christians, had begun at last after twenty centuries 
to change the hearts of men. What a magnifi- 
cently hopeful beginning of a New Order would 
have been a declaration by the victors that they 
did not mean to use their victory for their own 
selfish advantage, that they knew all had sinned 
and come short of the wisdom which might have 
averted war, that their aim was now to set all 
upon their feet again, to share honourably the 
food and raw materials which were available, 
and to set up a society of peoples in which 
each should work for the benefit of all, not, as 
hitherto, for the profit called “‘national,’’ which 
in reality accrued to a small group of rulers, 
parasites, and profiteers. 

‘* Ah,” the sneering reply is made, “‘ such talk 
suits pulpits; such a course would have been 
unpractical, absurd. Sheer idealism, madness ! ”’ 

No, I make answer, not madness, but sanity ; 
not absurd, but prudent; not unpractical, but 
the highest wisdom put into practice, wisdom 
shown by all experience to be sound and profitable. 

Even if we had not the experience of the ages 
to guide us, it would have been worth while to 
follow where ideals pointed simply as an experi- 
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ment. Nothing could have turned out worse 
than the methods which were adopted, and it 
was plain to all who had any acquaintance with 
political economy that such methods could tend to 
nothing but disaster. Lest I should be thought 
to prophesy after the event, I mention here that 
as soon as the Treaty of Versailles had been com- 
pleted, I described it as ‘‘ the most discreditable 
episode in history,” and a little later pointed out 
that the consequence of breaking up the Euro- 
pean system of trade must be harmful to the 
people of the British Isles as well as to those of 
the Continent. If ever there was an ‘‘ unpractical 
policy, it was the policy of calling loudly for 
greater productive activity in British factories or 
workshops, while at the same time the markets 
for their products were being deliberately 
weakened, and in some regions destroyed.” 
Here was a result of that disbelief in the 
necessity of instructing the mass of people which 
had been one of the features of the dictatorship 
of the Comfortable Class. ‘“‘ We must educate 
our masters,’ Robert Lowe said, after the widen- 
ing of the franchise in 1867. All that was done 
was to set up schools everywhere from which true 
education was, for many years, barred; only 
now through the efforts of a few enthusiasts is 
it beginning to be admitted. The more we 
“educated ’’ in that sense of the word which 
satisfied members of Parliament and was tolerated 
by “experts”’ (though many of them like Sir 
George Kekewich, a very high official, and Mr. 
Edmund Holmes, a chief inspector, attacked 
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it fiercely as soon as they were free), the less did 
we prepare boys and girls to meet and overcome 
the difficulties of existence when they became 
men and women. There may be some who do 
not see the connection between the teaching in 
schools and the breaking-up of the European 
system of trade, with its consequences of un- 
employment, hunger, and want in all its forms. 
There is, however, a very close connection 
between these apparently unrelated phenomena ; 
it is impossible to get a clear view of what 
happened after war ended without understanding 
what this connection is. When a doctor attempts 
diagnosis of a diseased state of body, he inquires 
into his patient’s habits, tries to find out how 
much he understands about his own system, and 
whether by his own carelessness or defiance of 
some law of health he has brought his malady 
upon himself. We must employ the same method 
when we investigate an ailing society. 

Let us go back for a moment and look over 
the events which immediately followed the 
ending of the war. All through the war we 
had talked about crushing the Germans, we 
had declared that never again would we do 
business with them, we had assumed that they 
must be “ knocked out ”’ of the European trade- 
system which their rulers had by their folly 
brought almost to the ground. Those were the 
thoughts in the war-mind of the British people ; 
if anger and resentment had not been inflamed 
to that pitch, we should not have beaten the 
Germans. We should have stopped the war at 
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least eleven months before it ended, and should 
have made an “inconclusive peace,’’ as Lord 
Lansdowne and others recommended. 

That would certainly have paid us better. 
The European trade-system was not in November 
1917 so nearly in ruins as it was a year later. 
Russia would not have been cut off from the 
Allies by the separate peace made at Brest- 
Litovsk. There would have been a revolution 
in Germany, and probably a more stable govern- 
ment would have succeeded the personal rule 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty. The British people 
would have felt that, as neither side had “‘ won,” 
it must exert all its energy to meet competition 
and get back its trade; instead of that, being 
called ‘‘ victors,” the British people sat back 
and took things easily, enjoyed itself, spent 
money extravagantly, took no thought for the 
morrow. Further, peace in 1917 would have 
lessened ‘‘ the cost of war both in lives and 
money.” 

However, it cannot be argued, even admit- 
ting that it would have been wiser not to prolong 
the agony, that the discontents which followed 
were entirely due to its prolongation. The 
European trade-system was not, even at the end 
of 1918, so badly shattered that it could not 
have been rebuilt. Had the necessity, in our 
own interest, of rebuilding it been understood ; 
had we put away the war-mind and ceased to 
revile our late enemies, just as we ceased to fire 
shells and throw grenades among them; had 
there been any leader of any people with enough 
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knowledge and enough courage to say ‘‘ we are 
members one of another, and anything which 
injures one is bound to injure the rest,” then we 
might have recovered quickly from all the after- 
consequences of war. 

The date on which that recovery was pushed 
far into the future can be fixed. A short while 
before the General Election of 1918, the Whips 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition grew suddenly 
nervous. They feared that, after all, ‘“‘ the man 
who won the war” might not be so sure of so 
big a majority as they expected. So two fresh 
election cries were invented, “‘ Hang the Kaiser ”’ 
and ‘‘ Make Germany Pay.’’ Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had been taking the line of conciliation, 
was forced round to the opposite extreme. He 
preached hatred and revenge with his usual Old 
Testament eloquence, and so made the break-up 
of the European trade-system certain. The 
breaking-up process was undertaken at Ver- 
sailles, where the most powerful statesmen were 
merely politicians without any understanding 
of commerce or industry, who aimed at a merely 
political “‘ settlement ” on antiquated diplomatic 
lines. What they did was to settle nothing, 
but rather to intensify the disturbance of normal 
trade relations, thus making it infinitely more 
difficult and painful than it need have been for 
Europe to recover from the war. 

Now that was the direct result of defective 
education. If in the schools which are to be 
found everywhere, to which all children must 
go, there had been any sensible, comprehensible 
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teaching of economics, such a blunder as the 
Versailles Conference committed would have 
been impossible. The “ law of the house ’’—that 
is what the two Greek derivatives of ‘“‘ economy ” 
mean; political economy signifies, therefore, 
the domestic law of the city or State. As there 
must be “law,’’ that is, order and regularity, 
in every prosperous and contented household, so 
there must be a basis of rule and wise arrange- 
ment for every well-governed State to rest upon ; 
and as all members of a family who have reached 
years of discretion understand the need of 
regularity and order, so every citizen in a State 
should know which are the paths that lead to 
national well-being and which are certain to 
plunge him in misery. 

It was because so few people understood 
“the domestic law of the State’ and what were 
the foundations of our prosperity, that the 
politicians, ignorant of what they did, were 
allowed to break up the trade-system of Europe. 
They were allowed to create conditions which 
were certain to make it impossible for the Germans 
to resume their position as the best customers 
of Great Britain. They cut off Great Britain’s 
markets in Russia and Austria, and they pre- 
vented the currency exchanges from righting 
themselves by the operation of the exchange 
of products. So far as the British nation was 
concerned, it succeeded at Versailles in cutting 
: off its nose to spite its face. Britain’s population 
‘ had grown and Britain’s industries had developed 
upon the assumption that we should be able to 
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dispose of great quantities of our wares in foreign 
markets. To weaken the purchasing power of 
those markets meant that the demand for British 
wares must fall off. 

For a while British industries were kept busy, 
preparing stocks which the Continent wanted 
and which it was hoped the Continent would 
absorb. Fuller and fuller grew the warehouses, 
more and more anxious grew the manufacturers, 
but the foreign exchanges were so heavily in 
Britain’s favour that the Continent could not 
afford to buy what it wanted. Hence the flinging 
on to the home market of these stocks which 
were intended to go abroad, with the sensational 
drop at the end of 1920 in prices of clothes, | 
boots, hats, stuffs of every description. Hence . 
the unemployment which became so grave an — 
element of difficulty. Hence the failure of many 
businesses. Evils which could all have been 
avoided if only the simplest outline of political 
economy had been taught in our schools ! 


CHAPTER: XIX 
THE WRECKERS 


‘‘ SAUSAGE-SELLER. However shall I learn to rule a State ? 
DEMOSTHENES. Easy as lying! Do as you do now 
Turn all material to a public stew. 
Hush things and cook things. Win the common 
herd 
By strong, sweet sauces in your every word.” 
“ The Knights” of Arsstophanes. 


O those who only repeat its phrases the 
study of Political Economy, which is 


really study of the methods by which 
men keep themselves alive, is complicated, it 
never really brings understanding. To those 
who grasp the realities beneath the phrases, it 
becomes not all at once, but gradually, clear. 
They see that trade relations between peoples 
are merely a reflection in a vast looking-glass 
of the buying and selling which goes on among 
individuals. All can understand that if in a 
village a butcher and a baker and a greengrocer 
are supplying each other’s needs and the needs 
of their neighbour, it cannot do the butcher any 
good, it must do him harm, to drive the baker 
out of business: this would, to begin with, 
deprive the butcher of the baker’s custom ; 


it might also mean that the butcher would have 
240 
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to put up with inferior bread made at home or 
else pay more dearly for it. 

Exactly the same is true of countries which 
are linked together in a trade-system. If even 
one drops out of the circle the rest suffer. Their 
production has been regulated by the supposition 
that the demand for their products will be at 
least constant, and will in all likelihood increase. 
Should that supposition be disappointed, all 
their production arrangements are thrown out 
of gear. 

A manufacturer who loses a good customer 
may suffer for a short while, but he can, as a rule, 
find other customers. A nation which loses the 
custom of another nation is more palpably hit. 
The number of nations desirous and capable 
of purchasing large quantities either of raw 
materials or manufactured goods is small. It 
is very difficult to find new markets. Even if 
they can be found, a new trade-system has to be 
built up ; and that requires time as well as enter- 
prise. Production is bound, therefore, to be 
reduced for a period, and that period will be one 
of ‘‘ depression ’’ and unemployment. 

Such periods have been known in England 
for a century past and more, ever since the 
Industrial Revolution, following upon the dis- 
covery of coal and iron in the same districts 
of England, began to change the nation from a 
small one, self-supporting, into a large one 
dependent for its food upon supplies from over- 
sea. British industries grew rapidly because they 
were first in the field, and supplied other nations 

16 
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as well as their own. The population of England 
grew rapidly because its industries needed vast 
armies and reserves of labour, and could feed 
several times as many people as the island could 
itself support, by sending manufactures abroad 
and getting food in exchange. 

Then came the entry of other nations into 
the industrial field. Many things which they 
had up to this time bought from England, they 
now made for themselves: in many markets 
they competed for the custom of those countries 
in which industries were still undeveloped. So 
the British were compelled to go farther out into 
the world, to try and secure orders from the East, 
from South and Central America, even from 
Africa. That explains the hurried colonial ex- 
pansion which was the most prominent feature 
of world-history during the later years of last 
century. Britain succeeded in keeping up its 
production, not only by these incursions into 
new markets outside Europe, but because the 
trade-system of Europe itself developed so 
quickly, and kept all its members busy supplying 
the wants of one another. The overthrow of 
that system, not by the war, but by the makers 
of peace, caused trouble and poverty to home 
all the European peoples. 

For a long time any such statement as this 
was denounced as “ Bolshevism.’’ Any one who 
attributed the starvation and disease which 
afflicted Central Europe to the ignorant boomer- 
ang-throwing of the men who made the Treaty 
of Versailles was called a “ pro-German.” By 
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the beginning of 1921, however, the truth had 
begun to appear. The greatest financial authori- 
ties in the City of London began to tell it. 
Reginald M‘Kenna, once British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, spoke grave words as Chairman 
of the City and Midland Bank : 


“The economic restoration of Europe 
should be our first concern. If we neglect 
it, our whole foreign trade will contract 
and decay. The commerce of the world 
must be considered as one vast whole, and 
if a large section of it is severed from the 
rest what remains will be gravely impaired. 
If the broken countries of Europe are not 
restored, even the still solvent States will 
slip one by one into the general ruin. A 
remedy must be found, and found quickly. 
But what remedy? I do not think there 
can be much doubt as to what Europe needs 
at the present time. She needs peace; 
not merely the peace of pacts and treaties, 
but peace born of the spirit of peace, when 
the nations ‘shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks.’ The Governments of Europe have 
made peace, but they have not yet accepted 
the conditions of peace. Once these condi- 
tions are accepted, the way will be clear 
before us. The European States will be 
able to bring their expenditure down to the 
limits prescribed by their revenue ; the issue 
of paper currency will cease ; the exchanges 
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will be stable; confidence will revive, and 
full employment will follow. These are the 
terms upon which Europe can be restored, 
and with the restoration of Europe will 
come the revival of our own national 
prosperity.” 


Others spoke to the same effect, though not 
with the same eloquence. If only they had 
proclaimed the truth in January IgI9g instead of 
in January 1921 ! 

Because the nation did not understand even 
the elements of political economy, and was 
unaware of the nature of the European trade- 
system, the politicians were allowed to break 
that system up. The consequence of that was 
disastrous to business, and led directly to the 
perilous misery of unemployment. Even when 
these disasters had fallen upon us, the politicians 
continued insanely their wrecking operations. 
They fixed a huge indemnity for Gerinany to 
pay with no understanding of the consequences 
which must ensue, and they added to this a tax 
on German exports for which there was no sound 
business argument whatever. It was thrown 
in as a concession to those in France who were 
against any final fixing of the sum of German 
indebtedness. 

That was a fair example of the whole course 
of peace negotiations. There was no cool, 
business-like examination of the measures pro- 
posed (in almost every instance by the French), 
there was no attempt to secure the interests of 
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industry and trade. Every time the Prime 
Ministers gathered there was a purely political 
“ dicker,’’ arranged by men who were accustomed 
to politics and had not even a wide understanding 
of that. The French always brought up pro- 
posals framed with the double object of “‘ keeping 
Germany down ”’ and enabling Ministers to carry 
on without taking the measures necessary for 
the saving of France from national bankruptcy. 
As Britain and America are the largest creditors 
of the French, the longer these measures are 
delayed the more likely are we to lose our money. 
That never entered, however, into the calcula- 
tions of those who represented Britain at the 
conferences. 

Mr. Lloyd George was not in sympathy with 
French wishes, but he never had the courage to 
say so plainly in public, nor did he ever clearly 
form in his own mind a picture of the settlement 
which would be best for British mercantile and 
manufacturing interests. It must injure those 
interests to keep up a flow of German exports 
into Britain, not paid for, as they ought to be, 
by British imports into Germany, but sent here 
as tribute. This is the worst kind of “ trading ”’ 
that could be imagined. It is ‘“‘ dumping” of 
a peculiarly offensive character. It supplants 
British goods by German, without the advantage 
to Britain of selling its manufactures in Germany 
to balance the account. It keeps the German 
exchange low, and therefore puts German firms 
in a better position for securing contracts. In 
the ordinary course of commerce, German goods 
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would be sent to Britain; the consignees would 
require German money with which to pay for 
their consignments; the demand for marks in 
London would increase, and gradually the ex- 
change would right itself. Under the treaty, 
the price of the German goods goes into the 
British Treasury, thus causing a double injury : 
(x) depriving British industry of the employment 
which would be devoted to making goods to 
exchange against those of the Germans, and (2) 
keeping the price of marks low. 

When it was proposed that the Germans should 
repair some of the damage done by sending 
workmen to rebuild the ruined towns and villages 
in France, French Labour protested at once. 
They saw that this might deprive French work- 
men of jobs. Yet when we speak of the manu- 
factures which are the results of labour, few 
people in any country see that exactly the same 
argument is valid. It comes to the same thing 
whether (a2) a German workman is sent into 
France to make a window-frame for nothing, or 
(6) a window-frame made in Germany is sent for 
nothing into France. In either case the French 
carpenter loses the job. Apply that all round 
and a notion can be formed of what the Repara- 
tion Indemnity plan, agreed to as the outcome 
of a purely political shuffle, meant to both 
Capital and Labour in the countries which are to 
receive tribute at a progressive rate during the 
next forty-two years. 

A little dip into history shows us what the 
effect of such tribute is likely to be, At the 
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end of the Franco-German War, the German 
Government imposed upon the French a fine of 
£200,000,000. The world thought this a blow 
that would keep France poor for a great many 
years (though it looks a small sum compared 
with the eleven thousand, three hundred millions 
claimed by the Allies from the Germans). But 
the world was mistaken. France paid up quickly 
and became more prosperous than ever. Ger- 
many went through a long period of depressed 
trade and industry, as the result chiefly of the 
French payments. Bismarck said: ‘‘ Another 
successful war would, at this rate, ruin us.” Why 
was the British nation not reminded of this ? 
Partly because very few of its leaders were better 
instructed in economics than was the nation itself; 
partly because those who did know lacked boldness 
to tell the truth at momentswhen lies were popular. 

“ Lies, lies again, and still they lie,’”” was the 
comment forced from every observer capable of 
detachment from passing delusions during the 
years of the miscalled peace-making. Many 
politicians dared not say what they believed 
and felt. A few deceived others because they 
were themselves deceived. More often the lies 
were told, the false suggestions circulated, by 
men who knew they were lying, and in private 
laughed over the credulity of the mass of 
people. The whole world was enmeshed in 
dishonesty and deception. No one among its 
leaders dared to trust the people, no one of them, 
after President Wilson was stricken, had a word 
to say for anything higher than cynical, short- 
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sighted self-interest, than the law of “To the 
victors, the spoils.” 

What went on among the representatives of 
the nations which were allies during the war was 
just the same kind of bickering and grabbing 
which were usual in the previous century. One 
of the most discreditable episodes of that period 
was the scramble for Africa. Buccaneering 
expeditions, trading companies, missionaries, 
explorers, were the instruments employed for the 
seizure of vast tracts of country, no thought 
being given to the interests of the native popula- 
tions. If they were mentioned at all, it was 
either with an unctuous phrase about the blessings 
of Christianity and civilisation, or with a sneer 
at the “ man-and-brother ”’ idea, and a sweeping 
assertion that “the beggars would be much 
happier if they were made to work.” The results 
of the scramble may be ranked by history along- 
side those which followed the conquest of America 
by Spain. The barbarities of Alvarado did not 
surpass those of the Congo State, Pizarro was not 
more of a rufian than Dr. Karl Peters. 

None of the nations which allowed annexa- 
tions to be made in their names (and all who 
were in a position to grab, it may be said, grabbed 
with greedy hands) can point to a perfectly clean 
record. Thanks to the existence of a public 
opinion in this country, both inclined to humanity 
and well informed, the British share, far larger 
than that of any rival Power, was both more 
competently and more decently governed than 
most. It was in England, too, that the demand 
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first arose for an attitude towards “ peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world,” 
which should ensure their being regarded as “‘a 
sacred trust of civilisation,’”’ to quote the words of 
President Wilson in drawing up the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Unfortunately that 
remains an ideal. The article of the Covenant 
which is headed ‘‘ Mandatories’’”’ seemed to be 
the one which could be acted upon with least 
delay and with general approval, but the “ sacred 
trust of civilisation” is still no more than a 
pious hope. 

It seems to have been thrown aside with all 
the other “ junk,” all the plans for making the 
world a better place for the mass of men, women, 
and children to live in, all the talk about “‘ a war 
to end war” (compare with that Sir Henry 
Wilson’s echoing of Lord Haig’s anticipation of 
“lots more wars ’’) ; about guarding the right of 
small nations to be governed as they wish ; about 
clearing away the old, bad system which permitted 
peoples to know scarcely anything of what was 
being done in their names until the officials had 
completed their secret bargaining. Over the 
allotment of the German colonies exactly the 
same secret bargaining went on. 

The British Prime Minister said he must have 
that part of Mesopotamia which contains oil, 
although by treaty it had been given to France ; 
he had made some secret deal with M. Millerand 
by which the treaty was set aside. Belgium 
objected to German East Africa being “ en- 
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trusted ” to Britain, and demanded a share of 
it for herself. Italy laid claim to various terri- 
tories in North Africa. Why? Was it because 
Belgium and Italy believed that as “ advanced 
nations ”’ they were “‘ by reason of their resources, 
their experience, or their geographical position ”’ 
best able to ‘“‘ undertake the responsibility ” of 
tutoring black races? Not a bit of it. It was 
because Belgium and Italy objected to France 
and England getting all the plums in the pudding. 

The German colonies and the occupied Turkish 
lands were thus divided up as lions divide an ox 
which they have brought down. The strongest 
got the most; all bit off as much as possible. 
What might be best for ‘‘ the well-being and 
development ” of the natives was not thought of 
by the ‘‘ darksome statesmen ”’ who “‘ resettled ”’ 
our disordered world. What Henry Vaughan 
wrote of the secret diplomatist in the seventeenth 
century is not less true to-day : 


‘‘Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, scowl 
Upon his soul, 
And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursue him with one shout. 
Yet digs the mole, and lest his ways be found, 
Works underground.” 


Thus my desire for change was heightened, not 
merely by the wilful blindness of politicians to 
what were bound to be the consequences of their 
treaty-making. They were not foolish alone, 
they were dishonourable. They agreed to be 
bound by President Wilson’s conditions, laid down 
in his address and his Fourteen Points: many 
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of those conditions they broke, and admitted 
their dishonour by their pettifogging attempts to 
explain the fractures away. Lloyd George him- 
self had suggested to the German people that, 
if they got rid of their antiquated personal-rule 
monarchy, they would be treated with on lenient, 
even friendly, terms. 

Further, he and the other members of the 
British War Cabinet sanctioned this as a basis 
for British propaganda in Germany and among 
the German armies. During the last five months 
of the war, I was put in charge of this branch 
of propaganda. At Crewe House we were en- 
couraged to go far along this line of persuasion, 
and the admirable newspaper article published 
by Lord Northcliffe, just after the Armistice, 
proposing terms of peace which would have been 
just and humane, and would have kept well 
within President Wilson’s conditions, was the 
crown of our efforts to secure a settlement calcu- 
lated to repair as quickly as possible the 
devastation of four years’ barbarism. 

As soon as Lloyd George found the pledges 
he had given inconvenient, he broke through 
them. ‘‘ Now they are down,” he said gleefully, 
“we can do as we like.” He kept up the news- 
paper fury against the defeated peoples; he 
assented to the infliction upon them of indignity, 
even outrage. It was an abominable outrage to 
send black troops as part of the French Army 
of Occupation, and to compel the Germans to 
provide brothels for them stocked with white 
women. Such cruel trampling upon a defeated 
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foe alienated from the French people the sym- 
pathies of thousands who had spent many of their 
happiest hours among them, just as the feverish 
and selfish intriguing of their diplomats and 
staff officers filled the representatives of other 
nations with resentment and contempt. 

The war reduced France to the level of the 
second-class Powers. The peace deprived her 
people of that admiration which their intelligence 
had long extorted. Making every allowance 
for their timidity, pardonable when one re- 
members that their population is dwindling 
while the German population steadily grows, 
and admitting fully that they suffered in their 
northern regions most painfully from the waste 
and savagery of war, one cannot, even so, sup- 
press astonishment at their failure in common 
sense. Of all peoples they had the greatest 
interest in the arrangement of a just and lasting 
peace, for they are least able to defend themselves. 
Yet, of all others, they were the loudest in their 
demands for a peace which is no peace, in their 
frantic opposition to such terms of settlement as 
would have freed them from the fears and sus- 
picions by which their tranquillity of mind had 
been troubled so long. 

“Whom the Gods will to destroy .. .”’ the 
proverb issomething musty. Butin time to come 
it may be quoted as the only explanation of the 
French people’s impassivity, while their polli- 
ticlans sewed the shroud of their country, and 
perhaps of European civilisation as well. 


CHAPTER XX 
NOT THE LETTER, BUT THE SPIRIT 


“‘ If Christianity appears to be entirely out of relation to the 
system of our best-established secular beliefs—if not in flagrant 
contradiction to them—it must inevitably degenerate into a 
form of words which we mumble on Sundays in the pews, or 
hear rumbling over our heads from the pulpit, but which has no 
vital meaning for the rest of our lives. This is, I fear, to a very 
large extent, the case to-day.”—Dr. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON, 
Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics, Unsv. of Edinburgh. 

‘“‘You must believe in God in spite of what the clergy tell 
you.”—THE Rev. BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


O, in my fiftieth year, I found that, by 
S the process which I have tried to 
‘describe, my outlook upon the world, 

my conceptions of life, my ideas about men 
and governments and all the multitudinous 
activities of human effort, had been turned 
completely round. Almost all I had been content 
to believe for so long—that there existed natural 
barriers between different races, nations, classes ; 
that wars were unavoidable and probably health- 
ful; that rulers either were endowed with innate 
superiority or acquired wisdom and knowledge 
by ruling; that it was necessary to humbug 
the mass of people, to humour their prejudices, 
to tell them what they liked to hear in phrases 
of resounding eloquence which had no meaning ; 
that certain races—the British, for example— 

963 
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had a right to dominate other races, and manage 
their affairs in the general interest of law and 
order ;—all these beliefs had dropped away from 
me in the course of five years. 

I had seen on five fronts the misery and 
desolation of war, its blasting effect upon char- 
acter, its stupidity and its appalling ill-manage- 
ment. I had learned that rulers, whether claim- 
ing divine appointment or holding office only 
so long as they could persuade nations to vote 
them into power, were seldom superior in char- 
acter or intelligence to the general run of their 
fellows. I had realised the pitiful and ruinous 
consequences of leaving to such men decisions 
which meant life or death, contentment or 
wretchedness, to numberless millions of men 
and women. 

The civilisation which I had once thought 
to be the highest yet achieved by humanity 
now seemed mean and shallow. It secured for a 
few the utmost material comfort and mechanical 
convenience, while it left the mass to struggle 
for scarcely more than bare subsistence, with 
destitution never far away. Formerly I had 
regarded it as legitimate and prudent to aim at 
making for oneself a place among the few, to 
resolve that security of material satisfactions 
should be the chief end of man. Now I felt 
ashamed of the advantages I enjoyed over so 
vast a number every bit as deserving: I deter- 
mined to make my way of living simple and 
frugal, avoiding every kind of ostentation, luxury, 
or excess: I felt that among the few it would 
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be hard not to become puffed-up and self-in- 
dulgent, while with the mass of people, leading 
more natural, friendly lives, I could be more at 
ease, more in sympathy with the noblest and 
gentlest characters of all ages, who have appeared, 
almost all, in what are called disdainfully the 
lower ranks of mankind. 

What seemed plain to me was that we stood 
in perilous need of a new formula of civilisation. 
The old formula of materialism which has en- 
slaved the Western world so far back as we can 
peer into history, has brought us to the very 
edge of chaos. The system of wage-enslavement, 
or as the political economists decorously call it, 
“economic dependence,’”’ which means precisely 
the same thing, and that system of factory and 
workshop labour, largely devoted to looking 
after machines, which was the outcome of the 
industrial revolution in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, have expanded the 
materialist formula to its most cynical and 
reckless possibilities. 

In the eighteenth century there had, thanks 
to the presence in the world of an unusual number 
of unusually sensible and good-hearted writers, 
been a movement towards a simpler mode of 
life, a more natural relation between men. 
Those who desired to understand and help their 
fellows seemed to gain a little over those who 
sought to dominate and exploit them. Alas! 
the nineteenth century saw the exploiters and 
dominators in full possession; they had their 
own way, checked only by tardy Acts of Parlia- 
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ment when their cruelties to children or their 
disregard of accidents, killing and mutilating, 
aroused feeling against them. 

We could not outlast another century like 
the nineteenth with its culmination, the war, 
caused by the exploiters and dominators, which 
had been so long brewing in a cauldron of hypo- 
crisy heated by the sullen fire of Hate. Sooner 
than face the prospect of that over again, the 
races of civilised men would break up their 
civilisation. The only hope of preventing that 
and saving what good there is in the inheritance 
which has come to us from the past, lies, I have 
come to believe, in revolution. 

By that I do not mean the kind of performance 
which with most of us goes by that name. No 
one who looks below the surface of human affairs 
would bestir himself—I do not say to violent 
effort—would bestir himself even to lift up his 
voice or write a word to bring about the over- 
throw of constitutional kingship, or the reform of 
Parliamentary institutions, or any other merely 
political change. “‘ For my part I take little 
interest in politics,” said the Abbé Jerome 
Coignard, “‘for I notice that the course of life is 
no way altered by reforms, and that after them 
men are as selfish, avaricious, cowardly, cruel, 
stupid and violent as they were before.” Our 
revolution must go deeper than forms and in- 
struments, it must transform not merely the 
outward and visible ; it is an inward and spiritual 
revolution which alone can save us. No change 
of institufions can bring any more than a 
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slight, passing benefit; we need a change of 
heart. 

There have been hours when, goaded by 
callous indifference or selfish cunning, I have felt 
that it would be better to urge people on to what 
they can all understand—the use of force, the 
violent overturning of what are only symbols, 
so as to bring the whole fabric of this material 
civilisation crashing down upon our heads. 
Listening to denunciations of ill-paid manual 
labourers for trying to win a wage one-fourth or 
fifth, maybe a tenth or twentieth, possibly a 
hundredth of what the denouncer pocketed ; 
watching the antics of politicians, the manceuvres 
of Big Business, the smug assumption of a small 
class that they have a right to ease and plenty, 
and to give their children advantages denied to 
other classes composed also of fathers and 
mothers who are very likely of much greater 
use to the community — tasting these bitter 
poisonous growths of materialism, I have thought 
that no measure would suffice short of rooting 
them up and throwing them on the fire. Hearing 
a peer, at the time a Cabinet Minister, seriously 
propound, as his remedy for “unrest” free 
cinemas, free State racecourses, and free beer, 
so as to ‘“‘ keep the working-classes in a good 
humour,’ or reading a “secret’’ document 
circulated by the War Cabinet which advocated 
as “‘one of the best means of counteracting 
revolutionary ideas,”’ the letting loose as often 
as possible of every brass band in the country, 
and the encouragement of flag-waving as “ one 

17 | 
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form of letting steam off,”’ I was moved to despair 
of such “‘ leaders’ of the people, and to feel that 
nothing short of extermination would serve. 

But the lesson which above all others I learned 
from my lonely war-time meditations, sometimes 
lying under the stars with incessant furious 
throbbing of artillery in my ears, sometimes snug 
in deep dug-outs, wakeful amid resonant snorers ; 
riding now over battle-fields and through villages 
deserted and destroyed, mingling now with 
crowds joyful for an instant over ‘‘ good news ” 
generally contradicted next morning, or hushed 
and panic-stricken by tidings of disaster—the 
lesson taught me by everything which happened 
during those years of my enlightenment was that 
force can be no remedy, that the use of force 
only breeds more evil, that violence overreaches 
itself always and provokes reaction, that whether 
it be sought to influence an individual or a nation, 
persuasion can never be managed by forcible 
measures, but can almost always be managed 
by generosity and the appeal to generous in- 
stincts, by frankness and fair dealing, by com- 
radeship, by confidence, by love. 

We are shy about using that word Love. We 
have allowed it to be used as denoting exclusively 
one kind of affection. And with the disuse of its 
other meanings, we have allowed those other 
kinds of love to be absent from our hearts. 
In the churches there is heard much exhortation 
to love God; there is seldom any suggestion 
that there should be love in every man’s heart 
for every other man. Yet only when there is 
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this love shall we achieve any radical improve- 
ment, only then can we found that Kingdom of 
God upon earth which it was Christ’s mission 
to preach. 

We have lost, I am sure, a great deal of the 
spirit of Christianity, we have, I would even say, 
allowed Christianity to fail for want of even a 
trial, by reason of the insistence of the Churches 
upon taking literally Christ’s references to Him- 
self (either genuine or interpolated) as the Son 
of God. He also called Himself the Son of Man, 
from which, as from the contextual evidence 
in general, it seems clear to me that He used 
the expression Son of God in a figurative sense. 
His whole teaching is weakened and distorted by 
considering Him a god, not a man. True, the 
Churches teach that He was man as well as God, 
but a metaphysical subtlety like that can only 
be apprehended by mystics. Besides, the view 
of Him which they habitually offer is the god- 
like. How could one who is represented as the 
principal deity of the religion named after Him 
ever have been in any real sense a man of like 
passions with us ? 

_ Therefore, the mass of Christians have always 
thought of His example as an ideal beyond their 
reach. ‘‘ Of course,” they have argued, ‘‘ Christ 
could resist temptation, Christ could forgive 
. those who ill-treated and despitefully used Him, 
Christ could lead a perfect life because He was 
also God. We cannot be expected to do as He 
did. We are merely men and women. We 
recognise the beauty of His attitude and teach- 
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ing, but it was other-worldly, it was too wonderful 
and excellent for us, we cannot hope to attain 
unto it.” 

So many a minister of Christ the God, who 
has in the pulpit bidden his flock admire the 
advice given to the rich young man, and the 
_ Instructions to the disciples to rid themselves of 
their possessions, and the hard words spoken 
to the officials of established religion, and the 
complete absence from the Master’s teaching of 
any “respect of persons,’’ goes home to a large 
comfortable house and eats a more than ample 
meal, though he knows that there are many 
families near by who huddle together in one or 
two bare rooms and live on bread and tea. So 
the employer of labour who approves on Sundays 
of Christ’s entreaties to His hearers to be kindly, 
patient, forgiving, sacks workers from Monday 
to Friday without compunction. So the business 
man, readily admitting that honesty and refusal 
to take advantage of superior cynning are 
Christian virtues, accepts a moral standard 
in trading which allows him, if not to practise, 
at any rate to condone sharp practice and the 
driving of hard bargains. 

All of them would say, if they were taxed 
with inconsistency, “Christ gave us ideals. He 
could live up to them because He was divine. We 
live in a very different world and are only human. 
We must take a common-sense view of these 
precepts. Put into practice literally, they would 
not work.” | 

Well, that is what we have got to discover. 
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We have got to give practical Christianity a trial. 
Everything else has been tried, and has failed. 
We have educated and we have produced people 
(ike Mr. Arthur Balfour) who can see so many 
objections to every course that they never take 
any. We have adopted political reforms, guaran- 
teed by their advocates to relieve us from all our 
ills, and no one who looks beneath the surface 
has now any faith left in that species of change. 
Through numberless phases of social effort we 
have passed, only to find that as soon as we could 
point to improvements in one direction, fresh 
evils were springing up in others. Forms of 
religion have been invented with such untiring 
ingenuity that at one time 473 sects were known 
to exist in England, while in the United States 
the variety was even greater. With what result ? 
That a committee brought together by the 
Y.M.C.A. “ to consider and interpret the religious 
life of the nation as revealed in the army under 
new conditions,” had to admit the failure of 
organised religion. On most men, the report of 
this committee said, Christianity had ‘“ very 
little hold,’’ and for this the Churches were held 
primarily responsible. 

They are responsible because they have made 
organisation, and not religion, their chief interest. 
The Churches, like all the other agencies I have 
mentioned, have been engaged, not in making life 
more sensible and simple, but in making it more 
complicated and silly and artificial. Instead of 
teaching that the whole human race is of very 
small importance in the universe, and that nothing 
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could be more ridiculous than for individuals to 
behave as if there were different grades among 
men and they belonged to the highest; instead 
of reminding people constantly that the longest 
lives are but flashes from darkness to darkness, 
and that if we neglect our chances of doing 
kindness and speaking helpful words, we throw 
away the only value that our lives can have; 
instead of throwing down barriers, the Churches 
and all those other agencies, indeed all organised 
institutions, have busied themselves in putting 
barriers up. Think of the barriers of race and 
colour, think of the barriers of caste and creed, the 
barrier of ridiculous social dignity, the barriers of 
class and wealth and “‘ position,’’ so many that we 
have reached a point where none can be satisfied 
unless they are able to look down on others of 
smaller social consideration, when children are 
brought up to feel superiority, disdain, hatred 
instead of love. | 

There we come back to the one remedy for our 
disease which has never yet been tried. Changes 
of system have followed one another without 
number, but no system will afford us any relief 
if it is worked in the old spirit. Everything 
depends upon the spirit ; the nature of the system 
matters not at all. In a play which I wrote, a 
satire upon monarchy and statesmanship and 
military glory, I suggested that a king who really 
loved his people might make, after all, the best 
job of government, a far better job than a Presi- 
dent could make if he was ambitious and reckoned 
the masses merely a “servile herd” to be ex- 
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ploited by any who could climb upon their backs 
to power. That puzzled all who think in com- 
partments. How could I, who suggested that 
kings and queens were, as a rule, no wiser, indeed 
rather less wise, than common folks, hold up a 
king to admiration as aruler? The explanation 
lay in one word—Love. 

What gives fathers and mothers—a few of 
them, very few of them—influence over their 
children and the knack of good government in 
their homes? Love of their children (a rarer 
phenomenon than most of us imagine). What 
is it that helps some men and women to establish 
a perfect understanding between themselves and 
certain animals? Love for the animals. Love 
is the most powerful solvent of ills and difficulties. 
It is the only force which accomplishes enduring 
results. Where are the results of other forces— 
the force of arms, the force of persecution, the 
force of unequal laws? All have perished, they 
endure but a moment. Yet the world is every- 
where allowing them to be used stull. 

The Russian Tsars by force tried to kill the 
Poles’ desire for freedom. The Russian Tsars are 
but a memory, Poland is free. The Habsburg 
Empire refused the Bohemians their liberty. 
The Habsburg Empire has been broken to 
pieces, the Austrian people suffer miserably, the 
Bohemians are free. Yet the English apply in 
Ireland exactly the same methods which brought 
disaster upon the Romanovs and the Habsburgs : 
can it be doubted, if these methods are persisted 
in, that the outcome will be the same ? 
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Yet all these miseries have sprung, not from 
intention to do evil, but from a false tradition, 
a bad system, a cultivation of fear and suspicion 
and hatred, instead of trust and fellowship and 
Love. Romanovs and Habsburgs have been in 
their private relations kindly men, both the 
leaders of Irish rebels and the British statesmen 
who have failed so pitiably in Ireland are capable 
as individuals of being moved by generous im- 
pulse. So with those who carried out the policies 
of Tsar and Emperor, of British Cabinet and 
Sinn Fein commanders-in-chief. So with the 
mass of people who gave their support to these 
policies, often with heavy hearts, because they 
were told “ there is no other way.” 

Soldiers, officials, courtiers believed that 
there was no other way, because their sense of 
reality was dull, because their intelligence was 
undeveloped, because the way of force and 
repression looks the easiest. T:ars, Emperors, 
Prime Ministers believed it because to believe 
what they were told saved them trouble, because 
they were too heavy-witted or too busy to think 
the matter out for themselves. Their instru- 
ments did not all believe it; many of them saw 
that the policies they were employed to enforce 
were certain to cause catastrophe, but they had 
their families to think of, they had their living 
to earn and their pensions to secure. As for 
the mass of people, they will believe whatever 
they are told, if they are told it often enough and 
with the practised assurance of the mob-orator. 
Neither in Russia nor in Austria was the opposite 
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doctrine—the doctrine of understanding and help- 
fulness, the doctrine of “‘ putting oneself in the 
other fellow’s place ’’—allowed a hearing. In 
Britain it has been preached so weakly, with so 
little conviction, with so little faith. 

It must be preached vigorously, unceasingly, 
with enthusiasm, if the world is to be saved from 
disasters more dreadful and more widely spread 
than those which it has passed through. Once 
the British could rule other nations because — 
they believed God had so appointed them, 
because they accepted this right as a trust. 
Now they have lost that belief, their rule rests 
on the purely material sanction of j’y sus, 
9 reste, therefore they have no longer the 
same sure touch, the same ability in ruling. 
They can only recover it, they can only avoid 
being driven out from their “ possessions ”’ 
violently, as all other Empire rulers have been 
in the past, by changing the temper of their rule. 

For suppression they must substitute service, 
their “rights’’ must be forgotten, they must 
admit that no nation can “ possess’ another or 
another’s land. If they replace harshness by 
helpfulness, if they do their best to understand 
how others feel, if they abandon their boorish 
contempt for peoples of different race from 
themselves ; if, in short, the spirit of love colours 
ali their actions and all their words instead of 
the spirit of domination, they can add to the 
great value of their aid in civilising the world and 
spreading the consciousness of freedom. But they 
must decide quickly; they have no time to lose. 


CHAPTER XXI 
IF LOVE IS GOD... 


‘‘ Traditional Christianity is on its trial, . . . Moreand more, 
men are turning away dissatisfied from what we have been 
accustomed to set before them. . . . What we need now is @ 
creed that is bold enough to state essential things essentially. ... 
The Church has specialised in irrelevancies, and she will never 
grip this age with these. It is an age that is hungering after 
reality.”"—From ‘‘ The Church in the Furnace : Essays by Seventeen 
Church of England Chaplains on Active Service.” 

‘‘T went and sowed corn in my enemy’s field that God might. 
exist.”"— JOHANN BojEr. 


OES Love still sound too unsubstantial 
1) a basis on which to found the New 
Order? Has it a smack of the pulpit? 

Does it suggest an impossible ideal ? 

Then let us call by another name the feeling 
which is the opposite of desire to control and 
dominate, the opposite of self-assertiveness, the 
opposite of contempt, of determination to ‘‘ keep 
what we've got.’ Call it loving-kindness, and 
its nature will perhaps be made clearer than it 
can be by calling it Love. 

‘“‘Love”’ has, apart from its application to 
the tie which binds a lover and his lass, too 
transcendental a significance; it suggests re- 
ligion, and religion suggests unreality. The 
cause of this, I believe, is peculiar to the Chris- 
tian religion. I have observed no unreality 
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about religion among Mohammedans. But then 
Islam, like the other Eastern religions, is a 
system of observances rather than a frame of 
mind. The Church which has made Christianity 
more real to its worshippers than any other is 
the Roman Catholic, for the reason that it insists 
upon observances, it gives every one something 
to do, and for the rest it says, ‘“‘ Accept whatever 
you find in the world, don’t let your frame of 
mind trouble you, keep your faith in a separate 
sealed compartment, do as you are told.’’ This 
plan works well so long as people (a) either do 
not think, or (6) have thought so much that they 
can grasp nothing firmly and fall back upon 
authority with relief. 

Protestant Christianity is more pervaded by 
unreality because it professed to go back to the 
teaching of Christ for its inspirations and for 
the basis of its beliefs. That profession was not 
put into practice. The Protestant Churches 
did not admit that all Christ’s teaching, when 
examined honestly without prepossession, is 
seen to aim at a Kingdom of God upon earth, 
and that He clearly never contemplated its 
transformation into a religion which regards 
earthly conditions as unimportant, and getting 
into Heaven as the only aim worth thinking 
about. They attempted to build upon His 
simple appeal for more loving-kindness among 
men, which would cause the will of God to be 
accomplished ox earth, a theology which took 
the attention away from earth altogether. 

This theology, full of the metaphysical 
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subtleties current among the Greek sophists of 
the first century, incorporated many doctrines, 
superstitions, and miraculous wonders which 
had long been popular; these soon became in 
the hands of men eager for power over other 
men’s minds far more prominent than anything 
which Christ had Himselt taught. They never 
succeeded, however, in concealing from eyes 
which searched the Gospel narratives keenly the 
untheological nature of His teaching or the 
evidence proving that He desired above all 
things to make this world a better place for 
all to live in. Hence the unreal atmosphere of 
Christianity as interpreted by the Churches, 
hence the apparent failure of Christ’s appeal to 
men: I say ‘‘apparent,’’ because there has 
been no actual failure. One cannot speak of the 
failure of a plan which has not only never been 
put into operation, but has had all the forces 
of materialism arrayed against it to prevent its 
being tried. 

The report of the Y.M.C.A. Committee said 
that it found in almost all men “ elemental 
religion.” They were attracted by the figure 
and the message of Christ, but the “‘ conventional 
interpretation of that message’”’ was by almost 
all rejected. I know by my own experience that 
a groping towards some common fellowship and 
practice may exist in a mind which is repelled 
by official Christianity, even exasperated by it 
(the word is not too strong: Jesus was exasper- 
ated by the unreality of the official Jewish 
religion and by the “ play-acting”’ of its chief 
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exponents, the Pharisees and scribes). Brought 
up, partly under the Church of England system, 
partly under the Presbyterian, I could find in 
neither any satisfaction either to heart or intellect. 
For a while the Roman ritual and tradition 
captured my senses of art and history, then after 
Manning’s death its lack of interest in the social 
problem showed me that the parent tree was 
rooted in no deeper soil than the cuttings from 
it which had grown up into Protestant com- 
munities. 

Later, Buddhism seemed to offer me something 
more real than Christianity had to offer; but 
that, again, proved unsatisfying. Not until the war 
forced me to search painfully for that common 
ground of fellowship and practice which had 
almost dropped out of my thoughts did I begin 
to understand that in the life and words of Christ, 
accepted as those of a man striving with all his 
might to understand and help his fellow-men, 
were inspiration and guidance for all nations and 
all ages: that only by submitting ourselves to 
that guidance could we hope to establish the 
New Order for which so many in every part of 
the world are looking with eager, hopeful eyes. 

Surely it can be said more truly of this age 
than of any other known to us, that in it “‘the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth” in 
longing for a better state of life. In the days 
before Christ appeared the Jewish people, we 
know, were straining their imagination for signs 
of the Messiah who was to renew the power of 
the race. During the decay of the Roman 
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Empire there arose many movements aimed at 
a nobler conception of the relations between man 
and man, movements which were many of them 
strangely like those of to-day. The French 
Revolution and the century of struggle against 
personal monarchy which followed it were pre- 
ceded by a period of hopeful animation. But 
never in earlier times can we trace so widespread 
a desire for a change in the spirit of human 
relationship, for the overthrowing of the lies 
and cruelties which have been propagated and 
practised for the deception and subjection of the 
mass of mankind. 

We have been assured by the Churches for 
close on two thousand years that God is Love. 
No one believes the Churches (however sincerely 
they may, in Coleridge’s phrase, ‘‘ believe they 
believe ’’), for the very simple reason that the 
Churches have all represented their God as any- 
thing but Love. They took Him over from the 
Jews, who never pretended that their tribal 
Jahveh loved any one but them, and who frankly 
pictured Him in many of their books as a detest- 
able savage, delighting in bloodshed, treachery, 
and guile. This kind of deity was useful to 
priests and presbyters intent on domination, too 
useful to be scrapped. Therefore an effort was 
made to dovetail Jahveh in with the teaching 
of Christ, heedless of the fact that this teaching 
was directed against Him, and in the struggle 
between the two doctrines, one of intolerance 
and hatred, the other of generosity and loving- 
kindness, the Jahvistic doctrine won. 
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It has been the pretext for all religious per- 
secutions ; it has served as an excuse for every 
Christian sect to proclaim that it alone can 
guarantee salvation, and that the adherents of 
every other sect must be damned in hell fire 
for ever and ever. This jealous God, this angry 
God, this unreasonable God, this God who is 
pleased to see heretics burn, and who condemns 
tiny children to eternal suffering if certain words 
have not been muttered over them—He accounts 
for the refusal of the world to believe official 
Christianity’s perfunctory assertion that God 
is Love. 

What Christ taught was, in effect, that Love 
is God. Every unselfish act, every generous 
impulse, every kind thought, is a part of worship. 
Even though a man should doubt the existence 
of God with his mind, he proves that existence 
by showing that love is in his heart. All other 
worship than this must partake of the nature 
of Jahvism, a development of ancestor-worship, 
a low form of anthropomorphism, which means 
creating gods in the image of men, and not the 
best kind of men. If Love is God, then the only 
sins are sins which betray callousness, selfish- 
ness, cruelty, an unsympathetic, unhelpful 
attitude, an unimaginative disregard of other 
people’s feelings. If Love is God, the highest 
virtues are not justice but mercy (as Portia 
pleaded); not probity, which may never have been 
put to the test, but generosity ; not even chastity, 
for that may go with cold intolerance, but sym- 
pathy, affection, forgiveness. If Love is God, 
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and Christ the man who came nearer to the god- 
like than any other of whom we have full record, 
then we can look to His example as one that it 
is quite possible for us to follow; then we have 
got rid of the sense of unreality which haunts 
the Christianity of the Churches; then we have 
the basis of fellowship and practice for which 
we have sought so long. 

No doubt it was the supernatural in Christi- 
anity which made it the comfort of the miserable, 
the solace of broken lives, the light shining in 
upon souls that could find no other consolation 
amid the wretchedness and the perplexing 
riddles which distressed them on every side. 
But was it not also the supernatural which 
created those puzzles, and intensified that 
wretchedness, which led to the breaking of lives 
and the misery of men and women? And could 
not those who now sincerely worship and pour 
out their hearts in prayer—could not they find 
even greater satisfaction in living their religion, 
in making their faith remove mountains, which 
it surely can do, in filling the world with loving- 
kindness, and so strengthening the power of 
the Divine ? 

There is nothing in man or the universe that 
need cause us to despair of squaring what we see 
around us with belief in God—if we believe 
that Love is God, and if we trust the evidence 
of our senses and our reason instead of a fantastic 
interpretation and an impossible cosmogony in- 
vented in order to subjugate the human race. 

There need be no bewilderment at the incon- 
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gruity of a God unable to keep the world He 
made running as He would have it run, no painful 
efforts to reconcile the course of man’s history 
and our present unhappy condition with the 
existence of an all-powerful deity supposed to 
have the feelings of a father towards all men. 
The lessons that Darwin taught would be learnt 
aright, as they never yet have been, and we should 
be able to trace the gradual progress of mankind 
from the self-regarding existence of the unself- 
conscious animals to a plane of world-wide mutual 
help and confidence. 

If man is in any way “higher” than other 
species, it can only be by virtue of loving-kind- 
ness. We know that other creatures, notably 
the bees and the ants, have developed a com- 
munity life which achieves its aim far more 
successfully than any human community ever 
did. Their aims, however, are material; with 
ruthless efficiency they organise their common 
existence so as to bend every activity towards 
the common end. If, I repeat, man can be con- 
sidered to have reached a finer stage of develop- 
ment than bees, and to have evolved a morality 
above that of the species which acknowledge 
no other bond than that of the family, and war 
upon each other, individually and tribally, the 
basis for such a view must be man’s persistent 
attempt to substitute for purely material aims, 
and for the satisfaction of his appetites, some 
nobler, kindlier object of existence, his struggle 
throughout the ages to replace selfishness by 
Love. 3 

18 
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All the attempts, the struggle everywhere, 
have so far been frustrated by the inability of the 
mass of people to believe that such a substitution 
is possible. Even the Churches have taught that 
it is impossible; they have made it a far-away 
ideal instead of a practical and procurable reform. 
Very few of those who in twenty centuries have 
professed to follow Christ as teachers, have had 
any belief in His teaching. Once get that teach- 
ing spread with enthusiasm by men and women 
who do believe that in it resides the highest 
wisdom as well as the noblest endeavour, who 
are convinced that it is the only secure and satis- 
factory foundation for human relations, whether 
between individuals or groups, and the revolu- 
tion in the thought and imagination of mankind 
would quickly be accomplished. Teach the 
gospel of loving-kindness, not as an ideal for 
Sundays, but as a guide through everyday life, 
to one generation of children, and the New Spirit 
might be blown all through the world. 

There was an opportunity to strengthen it 
mightily at the end of the war by proclaiming 
that vengeance belonged to a higher Power than 
man, that revengeful bitterness always did harm 
to those who cherished it, that it was more pro- 
fitable as well as more generous to acknowledge 
our own faults than to punish harshly those of 
others. Any statesman who had dared at that 
moment to repeat Abraham Lincoln’s stirring, 
honourable words : 

“With malice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gave us 
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to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nations’ 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for the widow and orphan—to 
do all which may achieve a just and lasting 
peace.”’ 

But no statesman had that courage, that faith 
in the teaching of Christ which bore up Abraham 
Lincoln. None saw that here was a chance to 
become the most powerful man in the world, 
directing the immeasurable force of Love. All but 
one let off the petty contemptible squibs of Hate, 
and that one could not check or recall them to 
reason ; he was out of his political depth. Now 
the few politicians who know what is the cause 
of the world’s misery are venturing to tell the 
truth—men like Robert Cecil, Smuts, M‘Kenna ; 
and everywhere their timid voices find response. 
Even writers once dismissed as “ visionaries ’’ of 
no practical account, are heard gladly when they 
put into words the widespread thought. 

‘““What is wrong with the world,” Rabin- 
dranath Tagore has said, “is that it forgets, if 
it ever discovered, that down below race, rank, 
religion, there is a fundamental humanity— 
man as man—which is universal and everywhere 
the same.”’ 

This the world could not have forgotten if it 
had held fast to the spirit of Christ’s teaching, 
and paid no heed to the formalities and subtleties 
which the Churches substituted for it. Now we 
must repair that error. In every land, among 
men at all stages of what we call civilisation, 
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there are very many waiting for the New Spirit, 
waiting to enter gladly some fellowship, and to 
embrace some rule of life that will restore to 
them hope and faith, that will help to establish 
the rule of Love. They do not want religion 
organised by professionals, they have no use for 
a misty and transcendental symbolism. They 
want a real, not a sham fellowship, with one 
standard of living for all, and no more barriers 
to keep men apart. They want a rule of practice 
which they can follow in all the activities of their 
lives, which shall truly shape their lives: not a 
set of formule kept for Sundays and treated as 
fantastic by the very men who are paid to in- 
culcate them. 

These waiting millions are the revolutionaries 
among whom I take my stand. From these 
methods alone can we expect any improvement. 
Wars between classes will have no better results 
than wars among nations, the dictatorship of a 
few intellectuals can be little more satisfactory 
than the dictatorship of the comfortable. Let 
us get rid of these worn-out beliefs in force and 
tyrannical government, in the need for deception 
and hypocrisy when dealing with the people. 
Let us speak openly what is in our thoughts, and 
if the people like our proposals, set about putting 
them in practice; but if the people like them 
not, why then let us return to our private affairs 
and cultivate our gardens. The only condition 
in which Democracy, the Rule of the People, 
can prosper is that there shall be honest men 
who have studied and pondered over public 
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affairs, continually offering suggestions for their 
management, ready, if they are called upon, to 
carry them out, but moved by no greed of gain 
or power, either to cozen or compel the people 
to adopt their plans. 

Some will say that is expecting too much of 
human nature. I do not think so. The more 
we expect of human nature, the more capable of 
nobility we find it. It 1s because we have lowered 
our expectations, because lying and trickery are 
looked upon as the politician’s arts, that the 
standard of public life has dropped to so sordid 
a level.1 We can raise that level by taking care, 
first of all, that we are not dishonest ourselves, 
and by giving our support always to men and 
women of principle and conviction, especially 
to those who believe that the New Spirit of 
generosity, comradeship, helpfulness, sincerity, 
. trust, and love, is capable of making a better 

world than the Old Spirit of selfishness, trickery, 
violence, suspicion, and fear. 

That New Spirit will take many practical 
shapes. It will substitute for the hateful doctrine 
of material success, to be measured by posses- 
sions and a luxurious way of life, the ‘‘ password 
primeval,” the ‘‘countersign of democracy ”’ 
magnificently uttered by Walt Whitman —I 
have quoted it already, but it will bear quoting 
again : 

__ } Never was a more cynical view taken of political honesty 
than when the newspapers congratulated Mr. Churchill on being 
left £5000 a year, because it would enable him to take a line 


of his own instead of having his mouth closed by a ministerial 
salary ! . 
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“I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same terms. 

“As if it harmed me, giving others the 
same chance and rights as myself! As if 
‘it were not indispensable to my own rights 
that others possess the same! ”’ 


The New Spirit will in every department of 
life strive to throw down barriers; to smooth 
away social differences which bruise and brutalise 
and inflame; to give to every one what George 
Barnes has called ‘‘ an equal share in the treasure 
of life’’; to get rid of injustice and oppression, 
even at the cost of keeping ships to carry op- 
pressors and exploiters and authors of attempts 
to frustrate the people’s will to some lonely 
island where they will form a community of their 
own, and be able to devote any energy left to 
them, after providing themselves with food, to 
exploiting one another. For irreconcilable 
counter-revolutionaries that would be a “ punish- 
ment fitting the crime ’”’ far more aptly than the 
guillotine or the firing-party. We can never 
establish a New Order with blood on our hands. 

Here, then, is the choice as it shapes itself in 
my thought after these years of external turmoil 
and of mental strife such as I had never known 
before. Revolution or Chaos: the New Spirit 
or the death of civilisation ; a world-order based 
on love, which in practice means ceaseless en- 
deavour to understand and help, or a downfall 
more disastrous than that which befell the 
civilisation of Greece and Rome. The signs are 
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plain. The Old Order has seen the writing on 
the wall, it has been weighed and found wanting. 
Faith in the power of love can transform it— 
far more rapidly and smoothly than could any 
other means. 

But can that faith triumph over the atheism 
of those who do not believe in love? Can men 
and women everywhere be persuaded to discuss 
all matters in dispute, all modes of carrying on 
human society, all the manifold relations between 
them, with an honest desire for solutions which 
will be fair and kindly to all? Can they be 
induced to conquer the selfish fear and jealousy 
which fill their minds when they hear others 
asking for a little of what they enjoy ? 

If Love is God...if that was indeed 
Christ’s teaching, what follows ? Why, that the 
existence of God and the divine government of 
the world depend upon us; that God is not far 
off in Heaven, but that He is, if He exist for us 
at all, in our hearts; that we can make His 
kingdom on earth here and now. 

Here is a faith, a fellowship, a religion, a 
bond which can transform the world. Which 
will transform the world, I say, for I have been 
made an optimist, as I have tried to show. All 
who believe in the power of love are optimists. 
They must in all lands get together and be 
active. Then we shall see whether there are 
enough of them to save the world to-day. 
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